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Abstract 


In Souljourn: A Semiotic Approach to Holistic Christian Worship with Particular 
Attention to the Contribution of African Desert Spirituality and the African American Experience 
to the Engagement and Embodiment of Spiritual Senses in Lived Liturgy the reader is invited to 
view worship as lived liturgy through the sacred stories of the desert fathers and mothers. In so 
doing, the reader will also experience connections to the African American experience while 
engaging and embodying the spiritual senses. 

The dissertation is comprised of eight chapters, with the first chapter serving as an 
“Introduction.” Chapter 2 is titled “Discernment” and focuses on the life of Abba Anthony; 
Chapter 3, or “Determination,” traces the trajectory of Abba Moses. Amma Sarah and 
“Dependence” is the subject of Chapter 4. In Chapter 5, or “Delight,” special attention is given to 
Amma Syncletica. “From Desert to Dessert” is the title of Chapter 6 and spotlights Jesus the 
Christ. Chapter 7 serves as an encompassing view of “Discipleship,” which is followed by a 
concluding chapter, 8, titled “Desire” and a welcoming “Epilogue.” 

Along the souljourn, readers are invited to engage with eight spiritual senses including 
proprioception, intuition, hearing, seeing, touching, smelling, tasting, and beauty for the 
rejuvenation of their mind, body, heart, and soul through worship of the triune God. 

As readers rehearse these sacred stories, they are also invited to reflect theologically, 
ponder biblically, and engage their senses. Moreover, in re-telling these ancient stories, and 
reflecting upon their own, the reader is welcome to allow God’s story to be more fully formed 
within them as they interact with the question: What lessons can we learn from our ancient 
African elders that move us toward holistically actualizing the goodness of our triune God in 


Christian worship today? 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Every now and again my entire being cries out for soul food—you know, a creamy blend 
of homemade oven-baked mac and cheese, candied yams, collard greens (finely chopped and 
seasoned to perfection) yellow mustard potato salad, smothered wings, corn bread, and—wait for 
it—peach cobbler, still warm and overflowing with flavor. Now, I realize that I mentioned more 
than one starch—but this is soul food. However, to be health conscious I will toss a salad in the 
mix. The bottom line is that while each person’s menu of must-haves may differ, what every soul 
food connoisseur can agree upon is that as rich as the food is, so are the traditions. 

Soul food—a product of the Antebellum period that once-enslaved African peoples in 
America have freely embraced as an ethnic emblem of excellence, heritage, and family.' Yes, 
family. In fact, as soon as those two words are consecutively linked—in that order—one cannot 
help but imagine Mama (Big or little) lovingly preparing a Sunday meal for the family, while 
everyone gathers—together—around the table for blessings and Papa’s tales (tiny or tall). Can 
you see it? Can you hear it? Can you smell it? Can you taste it? Cue the gospel music. This is 
sacred space. 


1. In my essay titled, Shema. Shekinah. Shalom: Are They Anti-Present in Antebellum America? this 
question was posed in earnest search of a way forward from what I believe to be overt and covert ignorance that 
plagues the American Church, particularly regarding Black lives. Wrought from racial unrest that had arisen in 
America during the 2020 COVID 19 lockdown, and written from a Christian perspective, this exposition sojourned 
back in time to the Antebellum era (which is the period between the War of 1812 and the Civil War) in search of 
prayers, promises, peace, and the magnificence of God as a way forward. It is important to mention this essay here 
because soul food was an outcome of the Antebellum period that has become a symbol of survival and innovation. It 
is the food that enslaved African Americans were given as scraps of injustice from the slaveowner’s table but has 
become a symbol of love, family, tradition, and goodness at the African American table. For my purposes, soul food 
will be used as a metaphor to show that despite the struggle, people from the African diaspora, once again, created a 
favorable set of circumstances. 


Fittingly, for such a time as this, I would like to share several stories about some other 
mamas and papas,” who have blazed a broad trail of sacred space for our collective Christian 
family with spiritual practices that continue to nourish our souls today. These Christians emerge 
from ancient Africa where their response to oppressive political forces helped to shape 
Christianity into what we know it to be today. They are the desert mothers and fathers— 
otherwise known as the ammas and abbas—who escaped the worldly influence that had 
infiltrated the Church to live with God in the desert. By becoming dead to the world, and 
everything outside of a consecrated life, these desert elders who lived during the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries eventually became the seasoned saints that “bring ancient wisdom—ancient 
‘secrets of holiness’—to contemporary culture.” They are the brave souls that teach us valuable 
lessons about living a liturgical lifestory* to the glory of God. 

Now, about that opening imagery, and before you start counting the calories and thinking, 
“Wait a minute, soul food is about feasting and the ammas and abbas came fasting,” I want to 
assure you that I agree. And I also want to remind you that while John the Baptist came fasting, 
Jesus the Christ was frequently feasting. Hence, feasting is not a bad thing. In fact, in their 
fasting the ammas and abbas feasted on the Lord. His Presence was their soul’s food. 

Therefore, as an entry point for our journey together, I would like to begin by drawing 
your attention to these two distinct yet connected traditions—of soul food and the soul’s food of 
desert spirituality—which both arose from the center of African life to form faith and culture. 


2. I owe this “mamas and papas” reference to Cynthia James in conversation, September 27, 2021. 


3. Linus Mundy, 4 Retreat with Desert Mystics: Thirsting for the Reign of God (Cincinnati, OH: St. 
Anthony Messenger Press, 2000), 7. 


4. Lifestory, coined by Leonard Sweet, is a reimagining of the term /ifestyle. It is a way in which we allow 
narratives that we interface with to build our lives. This will be a concept that I will return to through this discussion. 


5. Lowe the fasting/feasting note to Leonard Sweet, via communication on October 21, 2021. Here I note 
that John’s ministry mostly consisted of him fasting, yet while Jesus began his ministry fasting for forty days in the 
wilderness, we mostly see him consistently breaking bread with others around the table. Hence, he feasted. 


They both represent the forward movement of a people. They both communicate soulful stories 
and epic journeys of people striving, surviving, and becoming. Hence, together they merge the 
relationship between the soul and journey in what is a special type of “souljourn.’””® 

Thus, in this discourse titled Souljourn: A Semiotic Approach to Holistic Christian 
Worship with Particular Attention to the Contribution of African Desert Spirituality and the 
African American Experience to the Engagement and Embodiment of Spiritual Senses in Lived 
Liturgy, I would like to exercise the practice of intentionality to spotlight the emergence of desert 
spirituality and all that these African elders have brought to the Christian table.’ And while it is 
apparent that their sphere of influence extended beyond the African desert, I believe that 
highlighting Africa as the origin of desert spirituality is important for the Church today, 
particularly as we navigate our way forward in this pandemic-stricken era of racial unrest and the 
age-old bias pertaining to Black lives and all that matters—even in the Body of Christ. 

Furthermore, I am of a generation who believes that we can always learn from our elders 
because they have words of wisdom. Hence, the desert elders’ stories are sacred narratives, for 
discovery and rediscovery, of what it means to fully engage one’s entire being—utilizing every 
sense—as a form of lived liturgy that moves one’s very soul to the praise God’s glorious grace. 

Moreover, to view the elders through the lens of African life is a focal point whereby 
we—as the Body of Christ—can collectively and contextually celebrate what our triune God is 
doing in the Church and in the world today. Consequently, you are invited to sojourn with me as 


6. Upon writing this paper the idea of a souljourn came to me imaginatively, perhaps as a nudge from the 
Holy Spirit. But I have since discovered that it has been in use by others spiritually and imaginatively as well. Thus, 
for the purposes of this discussion I would like to hold to the idea that a souljourn is the complete journey of self— 
heart, mind, body, soul, story, and all that comes along with making you completely and uniquely you. 


7. In the introductory chapter to one of his classic books, Richard Foster states, “The classical Disciplines 
of the spiritual life call us to move beyond surface living into the depths. They invite us to explore the inner caverns 
of the spiritual realm. They urge us to be the answer to a hollow world,” (342). Further, for Foster the twelve 
disciplines included meditation, prayer, fasting, study, simplicity, solitude, submission, service, confession, worship, 
guidance, and celebration. Out of the desert of despair they created dessert. 


we souljourn together from the desert to dessert—and on to the discipleship of Christ where we 


become living sacraments unto God. 


Definition of Terms 

In his book Soul Wilderness: A Desert Spirituality, Kerry Walters believes that to fully 
commit to the journey of soul wilderness “is to embark on the greatest human adventure.”® 
Walters explains how sojourners are satisfied with their adventure when they reach their 
destination. Further, he notes that, “the word ‘adventure,’ after all, is derived from the Latin 
advenire, ‘to arrive.’ When we venture forth, we set out on a path that leads us where we need to 
go in order to become what we’re meant to be. Once we get there, we’ve ‘arrived,’ in the sense 
that we’ve embraced our destiny.” 

Accordingly, as Walters offers meaningful tools for the spiritual journey, I too would like 
to provide some helpful tools for navigating the way forward. Therefore, to follow are some 


defined terms for our sacred adventure that lies ahead. 


Desert Spirituality 

Centuries before there was an Antebellum period in American history or African peoples 
were unwillingly transplanted to the Americas due to European colonialism, another 
phenomenon occurred in Africa that affected the course of Christianity for the world. This 
phenomenon is known as desert spirituality where men and women, known as desert fathers and 
mothers, escaped dominant political forces in the Church and fled to the deserts to seek refuge 
with the Lord. Their break from evil forces has been framed as a new form of martyrdom 


considering that desert spirituality followed a deadly period of Christian persecution in African 


8. Kerry S. Walters, Soul Wilderness: A Desert Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 2001), 6. 


9. Walters, Soul Wilderness, 6. 


history known as “The Era of the Martyrs,” and that “from that actual history of suffering comes 


the core death-to-life experience of early African Christianity.”!° 


Thomas C. Oden explains, “In the train of the martyrs followed the desert fathers and 
mothers who shaped monasticism first in Africa and then offered it to Palestine, Syria, 


Cappadocia, France and as far as Ireland.”!' Likewise Benedicta Ward comments, 


The places especially used in this way were the deserts of Syria, Palestine and 
above all Egypt. Here earnest and devoted Christians were apart from the 
immediate demands of society, family and church organization; even the duties of 
care for the poor, the sick, and the needy were at a remove from their daily life. 
They were free to concentrate most of all on exploring the motives of conduct and 
thought within themselves so that what was disordered could be brought to light 
and redeemed by encounter with the forgiveness of God.!” 


Henceforth, it was in the African desert lands where these dedicated Christians—of the 
African diaspora—intentionally set their attention on the Lord, and were “known to have reached 
a level of maturity and wisdom and had experience in teaching by example, exhortation, story 
and instruction.”'? Consequently, from their lives in the desert the abbas and ammas “learned 
how to be still and silent, to know themselves before God, waiting on the Lord, not helping 
others or interfering in their lives, but becoming themselves part of the redeeming work of Christ 
for the world.”"4 

Thomas Merton remarks, “The simple men who lived their lives out to a good old age 
among the rocks and sands only did so because they had come into the desert to be themselves, 
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(Treasures of the World's Religions. Bloomington, IN: World Wisdom, 2008), 208, Kindle. 


their ordinary selves, and to forget a world that divided them from themselves.”!> Moreover, 
Ward offers that unlike the church fathers, the desert fathers (along with the mothers) “were 
ordinary Christians who chose to live out their evangelical commitment in terms of the monastic 
way of life, and in doing so they transformed both Christianity and monasticism in both its 
details and its ideology.”!® 

Thus, desert spirituality is an ancient expression of Christianity that emerged in the East, 
and with time, as with many other Eastern expressions, it spread to the West where it became 
known as “the beginning of Christian monasticism and the matrix out of which Western monks 
developed their lifestyle.”'? From this ancient manifestation of faith in God, various paths 
toward Christian spiritual formation have developed. Their practices include Christian 
meditation, contemplation, and all that accompanies contemplative life. In effect, “Christian 
Meditation is the prayer of the heart described by John Cassian the historian of desert spirituality 


who brought the wisdom of the desert fathers and mothers of Egypt and the Middle East to the 


West.”!8 


Desert 

In his book, Jn the Heart of the Desert: The Spirituality of the Desert Fathers and 
Mothers, John Chryssavgis states, “The desert is a place of spiritual revolution, not of personal 
retreat. It is a place of inner protest, not outward peace. It is a place of deep encounter, not of 
superficial escape. It is a place of repentance, not recuperation. Living in the desert does not 


15. Thomas Merton, The Wisdom of the Desert: Sayings from the Desert Fathers of the Fourth Century 
(New York: New Directions, 1970), 22-3. 


16. Ward, The Desert Fathers,162. 
17. Earnest E Larkin, “Desert Spirituality,” in Review for Religious, 61, 4 (July/August 2002), 364-74. 
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mean living without people; it means living for God.””!? In these assertions we find that the desert 
is a place, but even beyond location it is where one goes to connect with God. In this manner, the 
desert is a way of life, and not a way of escape. Yes, there is barrenness in the desert but there is 
also life. And whereas the desert can be an attitude or an experience, it can also be an approach 
to a new way of being that differs for all who sojourn. 


Kerry Walters details the following about the desert or wilderness: 


On the one hand, desert or wilderness (Hebrew = midbar; Greek = eremos topos) 
is a place of desolation, disorder, and danger. It is that which is beyond human 
settlements (midbar), that which is solitary or ‘desert-ed’ (eremos). When one is 
in the wilderness, one is literally be-wild-ered: lost or disoriented in a threatening 
wasteland. Even slavery is seen as a desirable alternative to the desert (Exodus 
16:3), that ‘vast and dreadful wilderness’ with ‘fiery serpents’ and ‘scorpions’ 
lurking amidst ‘hardest rock’ (Deut. 8:15)... On the other hand, wilderness is 
also described in Hebrew and Christian Scripture as a place of solitary and silent 
encounter with the Divine. God can be found in the desert: In this sense, midbar 
indeed is the place beyond the world of distractions that induce forgetfulness of 
the Divine. Isaiah seeks the promised garden in the midst of the wasteland (the 
butterfly hidden in the cocoon, as it were), confident that living water flows 
underneath dry sand (43:20), and Hosea assures us that the desert is where God 
woos humans (2:14).7° 


Moreover, when describing John the Baptist’s ministry, Walters indicates the importance 
of the desert and its ramifications for spiritual and emotional life. He states, “John’s message is 
unequivocal, even if the intellect can’t fully grasp its depths. God dwells in the desert—God is 
the desert—and if we would find God we must go there.” *! Likewise, though overrun with 
demonic activity and what could have easily felt like abandonment, brokenness and despair, the 
desert is where Jesus began His ministry (Matt. 4:1-11, Mark 1:12-13, and Luke 4: 1-13). In this 


manner, the desert becomes the garden of God’s ministry. 


19. Chryssavgis, Jn the Heart of the Desert, 35. 
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The Spiritual Senses 


“If we only knew how to sense God, to see, hear, smell, taste, touch the divine, 
we could nudge the world with the consciousness that ‘everything that lives is 
holy’ in some way.””” 


In his book, Nudge: Awakening Each Other to the God Who’s Already There, Leonard 
Sweet entreats his readers to pay attention. He asserts that Christians are “nudged” to be aware of 
what is happening around them in order to hear, taste, see, touch, and breathe in Jesus for the 
purpose of sharing Him with others. Sweet suggests that “Nudge is an invitation to move beyond 
church-centric Christianity to a holistic, omnipresent theology of the signified reign of God .. . 
by using a triangulation of Scripture, Culture and Spirit.” 7? As one who supports this 
triangulation, I believe that engaging with the spiritual senses is helpful for spiritual growth and 
development. 

Much like the desert tradition, the theology of the spiritual senses is more widely 
associated with Catholicism than it is with Protestantism. Roman Catholic theologian Karl 
Rahner has been associated with desert spirituality and has been identified as an organizer of 
spiritual senses theology. As cited in Paul L. Gavrilyuk and Sarah Coakley, Rahner is quoted as 
saying, “It seems prudent to speak of a doctrine of the spiritual senses only when these partly 
figurative, partly literal expressions (to touch God, the eyes of the heart, etc.) are found 
integrated in a complete system of the five instruments of the spiritual perception of 


suprasensible religious realities.”*4 Moreover, he redefined the spiritual senses as “spiritual 


22. Leonard Sweet, Nudge: Awakening Each Other to the God Who's Already There (Colorado Springs, 
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perception.” However, despite the change, over the years the term “spiritual senses” is the one 
that theologians have returned to and will be the one more frequently used in this study. 

As others before me, I correlate the physical senses and their spiritual counterparts. 
However, beyond the traditional five of seeing, smelling, hearing, tasting, and touching, I will 


explore beauty, intuition, and proprioception.” 


Metaphor 

A metaphor is “a figure of speech in which a word or phrase literally denoting one kind 
of object or idea is used in place of another to suggest likeness or analogy between them.” *° This 
is a style of figurative language used in speech and in writing that we are accustomed to in our 
everyday to make various comparisons such as calling a person a breath of fresh air. Storytellers 
use this device often. In fact, biblical stories are replete with metaphors, and Jesus Himself as the 
master storyteller uses metaphors in teaching particularly important principles, such as He is the 
bread of life (John 6:47-49). 

As Karen Sullivan has noted in her book Mixed Metaphors: Their Use and Abuse, 
“Metaphors allow us to ‘grasp’ otherwise nameless notions, ‘tackle’ difficult problems, and 
‘move forward’ in our understanding of the world.””’ With that, I have selected various 


metaphors for this discussion and will do my best not to abuse them as we traverse together. 


Semiotics 
Semiotics is the academic discipline that works to recognize and read signs. Semeion 
(onpeiov) is the Greek word for “‘a sign, miracle, indication, mark and token” from which the 
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term semiotics is derived.”* As a theological task, Christians can use semiotics as a way to read 
signs in order to understand the times (1 Chron. 12:32, 2 Kings 19:29-31, Matt. 24:30, Mark 
16:20, Acts 2:22, 43). 

In her book, Changing Signs of Truth: A Christian Introduction to the Semiotics of 
Communication, Crystal L. Downing demonstrates the importance of recognizing and reading 
signs in culture and the biblical texts, as well as the signs within Christianity. As an introductory 
book to the discipline of semiotics for Christians, Downing introduces terms that can aid the 
reader in connecting historical and theological markers, within traditional Christian movements, 
to engage the discipline of semiotics and creating culture. 

Throughout the book, Downing seeks to “negotiate the aggressive forces of culture 
through responsible deciphering and deployment of signs.” ”? In doing so, she notes the 
importance of conveying truth and contextualization. Moreover, she explains, “Semiotics . . . is 
as much about a sign’s context as it is about its content.”°° This thought is a reminder of Jackson 
Wu’s commitment to contextualization, in One Gospel for All Nations: A Practical Approach to 
Biblical Contextualization, when he notes, ““Contextualization is concerned with the truth in the 
concrete.”?! 

Furthermore, in addition to contextualization, Christian semioticians are advised to utilize 
wisdom and discernment while engaging in this task, whereby asking the Holy Spirit to aid in 
identifying and interpreting the signs. By doing so it is my belief that the discipline of semiotics 
as a theological function can become a valuable aspect of pneumatology. 


28. Bible Hub, s.v., “Semeion,” accessed February 23, 2022. https://biblehub.com/greek/4592.htm 
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Christian 

A Christian is a believer in God the Father who has made a personal profession of faith in 
Jesus Christ, experienced conversion, and received the Holy Spirit. Gordon T. Smith declares, 
“To be a Christian is to walk in the Spirit and to live in the response to the initiative and 
prompting of the Spirit that we recognize the call of the Father and are drawn into union with 
Jesus Christ.”*? In short, Ronald F. Youngblood defines a Christian as “an adherent follower of 
Christ.”*? New Testament references to Christians can be found in Acts 11:26, Acts 26:28, and 


1 Peter 4:16. 


Christian Spiritual Formation 

Christian spiritual formation is the process by which Christians grow in relationship with 
God to spiritual maturity through faith in Jesus Christ. According to spiritual formation theorist 
and practitioner Richard Foster, “The Christian idea of spiritual formation is, very simply, the 
formation and confirmation and transformation of the human personality—body, mind, and spirit 
into the likeness of Christ.”*4 

Christian philosopher and theorist Dallas Willard has noted that, “for the Christian, 
spiritual formation may be thought of as the shaping of the inner life, the spirit or the spiritual 
side of the human being,” as well as “the shaping of the spirit or by the spiritual realm, and by 


32. Gordon T. Smith, Spiritual Direction: A Guide to Giving & Receiving Direction (Downers Grove, IL: 
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the Holy Spirit and other spiritual agencies involved in the kingdom of God, especially the Word 
of God.” 

Further, spiritual formation theorist and educator Diane J. Chandler defines spiritual 
formation as “an interactive process by which God the Father fashions believers into the image 
of his Son, Jesus, through the empowerment of the Holy Spirit by fostering development in 
seven primary life dimensions.’”*° She suggests that the seven dimensions that reflect holistic 
integration of spiritual formation are (1) spirit, (2) emotions, (3) relationships, (4) intellect, (5) 
vocation, (6) physical health and wellness, and (7) resource stewardship. Although this piece will 
not explore these seven life dimensions in-depth, I find it helpful to know that spiritual formation 


is a holistic process. 


Holistic 

Although the aforementioned definition provides an understanding of the term holistic, I 
would like to offer an additional explanation from the perspective of the whole person. 
According to Mahmoudi et al., “The person is viewed as an integral being with six essential 
elements: physical, emotional, intellectual, social, aesthetic, and spiritual. These six elements 
play a fundamental role in the learning process.”>’ Although taken from an educational 
perspective this list is similar to Chandler’s list for Christian formation, thus I thought it helpful 


to include as additional information for explaining the term. 
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Worship 

Worship by its simplest definition is "the honor, reverence, and homage paid to superior 
beings or powers, whether men, angels or God. The English word means 'worthship' and denotes 
the worthiness of the individual receiving the special honor due to his worth."** It is expressed as 
"divine honors paid to a deity, whether of the heathen religions or the true and living God."*? 

In Hebrew, the word used for worship quite often is AnW (shachah) "to bow down; 
prostrate oneself."*° The Greek word for worship is tpookvvéw (proskuneo), "to express in 
attitude or gesture one's complete dependence on or submission to a high authority figure, (fall 
down and) worship, do obeisance, to prostrate oneself before, do reverence, to welcome 
respectfully."*! 

For the Christian, the "gospel of Jesus Christ summons us to worship, to worthship, to lay 
our lives before the one true and living God, to worship Him for all He's worth."*” Through 
worship, we prioritize the message of Christ and offer God honor and adoration. Likewise, the 
gospel message is central in every move of worship within the corporate gathering of the church 
(be it in the reading of Scripture, the sermon, the Eucharist, the arts, etc.). Further, it has been 
suggested that Christian worship is (1) response to the Eternal One, who is God, (2) 
acknowledgment that God is worthy, (3) an act for the glorification of God and sanctification of 
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humanity and 4) recapitulation of what God has already done, is doing and will do.** Worship is 
about God and our response to Him. Worship is about attitude. It involves participation, 
expression, motion, covenant—promise! 

Moreover, at its very heart, worship insists on the gesture of humbling oneself before a 
higher authority, who is God. Holistically, worship embodies whole-person expression and 
submission of heart (Luke 7:37-50). King David, with all his highs and lows, learned how to 
embody the worship of God (cf. 2 Sam. 6:12-15). Scripture shows us how he danced before the 
LORD with all of his might and was girded with a white linen ephod (cf. 2 Sam. 6:14). It also 
credits him as being a man after the heart of God (Acts 13:22). He learned how to seek God and 
find Him. And when he arrived in God's presence, he demonstrated a humble and contrite heart 
(Ps. 51). 

In defining a theology of worship, J.G. Davies’ dictionary of liturgy and worship 
indicates, “the worship of God is a primary activity of the church, requiring no justification 
beyond itself. It accomplishes indeed ‘man’s chief end,’ which according to the Westminster 
Catechism is ‘to glorify God and enjoy him forever’.”“* He further states, 


Worship is a faithful human response to the revelation of God’s being, character, 
beneficence and will. In worship. God is adored simply as God, God’s character is 
praised, thanks are given for God’s acts, and conformity to God’s will is sought. 
Worship is the requital of God’s love in a personal encounter, a communion 
which is reciprocal but asymmetrical, involving a ‘sacrifice of praise’ (Heb. 
13.15) on the part of the created and redeemed.” 


43. I owe this content to Dean Trulear. I took his worship course (non-matriculated) at New York 
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Likewise, Davies confirms the trinitarian theme and structure of Christian worship.*° Moreover, 
liturgy is a way in which Christians express worship. It can be seen as the ceremony, rite, 
sacrament, or a formal expression of adoration to God. In this discussion, we will view it as 


embodied and lived liturgy for the Christian believer. 


Church 


There are several ways to define the Church. For one, church can be defined as, 


A building for public Christian worship; the whole body of Christian believers 
[for instance] Christendom; any division of this body professing the same creed 
and acknowledging the same ecclesiastical authority [for instance] a Christian 
denomination; that part of the whole Christian body, or a body of Christians 
worshipping in a particular building or constituting one congregation; 
ecclesiastical organization, power, and affairs, as distinguished from the state; the 
clergy and religious officials of a Christian denomination; the Christian faith.*” 


Another meaning is derived from the transliterated spelling of the word in Greek as 
ekklesia which means, “a gathering of citizens called out from their homes into some public 
place, an assembly.”*® Similarly, the Church can be defined as a group of believers in Christ who 
are living stones (1 Pet. 2:5) who house the Presence of God, not by brick and mortar but in their 
hearts. 

Furthermore, Anglican churchman and Bishop Lesslie Newbigin defines the church as “a 
pilgrim people of God, called to visible unity under one God to spread the knowledge of Christ 
949 


to all people. 
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The Black Church in America 

To believe that the Church in America matters is to affirm that the book The Black 
Church in the African American Experience matters. Written thirty years ago, this award- 
winning classic provides a framework of Christian spirituality in African American life. Authors 
C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya take a comprehensive look at the development of the 
Black Church in America and what that means to the expansion of faith, family, community, 
business, education, and all aspects of American life. 

Primarily a sociological study, Lincoln and Mamiya present a historical treatise on the 
seven major historic Black denominations that became a part of the mainline African American 
Christian Experience. These denomination are as follows: the African Methodist Episcopal 
(A.M.E.) Church; the African Methodist Episcopal Zion (A.M.E.Z.) Church; the Christian 
Methodist Episcopal (C.M.E.) Church; the National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Incorporated 
(NBC); the National Baptist Convention of America, Unincorporated (NBCA); the Progressive 
National Baptist Convention (PNBC); and the Church of God in Christ (COGIC).°° When 
reading about them, the reader is taken on a journey of the genesis of the Black Church’s 
denominational origins and the circumstances surrounding separation from the White Christian 
community. According to the authors, 


The first independent black Baptist congregations were organized in the last half of the 
eighteenth century, at a time when the American colonies and black Methodists alike 
were issuing their respective declarations of independence. The black Baptists were 
pursuing no overt political revolts but rather were struggling to carve out a religious 
space in the midst of the southern plantations that defined their lives as slaves. During the 
antebellum period, however, fugitive slaves and free Blacks in the North did form 
abolitionist missionary associations and societies, the leaders of which then organized the 
first regional black Baptist conventions. Many of the participants in these associations 
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and conventions were for a long time simultaneously involved in white Baptist 
organizations. >! 


The Black Church began as a vital entrepreneurial venture in the African American 
community where in the midst of injustice and inequities of the mainstream society, African 
Americans exercised freedom over their religious life. The Black Church originated as the center 


of African American life, family, health, education, and religious expression. 


My LifeStory: Making a Personal Connection 

My parents gave my sister and me a remarkably diverse and active upbringing. We were 
always on the go experiencing the sights and sounds of community and culture. On Saturdays, 
we would venture across the Hudson River from our home in New Jersey to New York. If we 
were not at Shea Stadium taking in a game—along with peanuts, popcorn, and of course Cracker 
Jacks—we would be at the world-famous Madison Square Garden catching a tennis match, 
gymnastics competition, an ice-skating show, a three-ringed circus, or the ball spinning antics of 
globetrotting basketball performers said to have been from Harlem. On Sundays, it was church in 
our hometown. My dad, sister, and I were members of a multicultural congregation at the Roman 
Catholic Church where we were a small population of African Americans amongst a larger 
population of White Americans and growing population of Hispanic Americans. Mom remained 
a faithful member at the traditional Black Baptist Church that was reminiscent of her Tennessee 
childhood. Some of my fondest memories of Sundays were that after church Dad would take my 
sister and me to the local donut shop where we had a bowl of soup, a buttered roll—and a 
donut—while we all waited for mom to get out of church. Her church was just a little longer than 
our one-hour Mass which gave us just enough daddy-daughter time before more Sunday 


activities and eventually Sunday dinner. 
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As much as my weekends were filled with live-action events and countless cultural 
excursions (zoos, museums, community theater, Broadway), my weekdays were equally filled 
with dance classes, team sports, homework, and at some point, Monday night CCD classes— 
those started after I left Catholic school and began attending public school in the third grade.” 

Now, the best way that I can describe CCD class is that it was like Sunday school on a 
Monday night, with focused attention on faith formation and—the soul. Yes, the soul. My soul. 
Other souls. All souls. CCD was where I continued my catechism as a young person and learned 
about religious life and what it meant to be a Christian. That, coupled with my experience of 
being a baptized member of the Catholic Church and attending Catholic school, as well as being 
an active member of the Brownies and Girl Scouts, were all means by which I learned that 
service to God and others were essential aspects of life. 

Public school began bumpy because I longed for my school friends and my sense of the 
familiar. But after I settled in, I thrived in coursework and friendships with people from all 
backgrounds. This was good for me, considering after kindergarten I was the only African 
American in my Catholic School classroom. And honestly, I have always been one who has 
gravitated toward people from different ethnicities and traditions. I love dialects and stories and 
foods and colors and the various places that our imaginations can take us to by just listening to 
one another. One very seminal childhood experience for me was the annual smorgasbord that 
took place as a charitable fundraiser. My mother’s friend was the organizer, and she would 
typically secure space at a local church (St. Francis of Assisi Parish) to host it. It was at that 


event where, for a small fee, I consumed diversity and loved every morsel of it. 


52. CCD stands for Confraternity of Catholic Doctrine, which is the religious education program that 
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Quite frankly, all of those experiences, together with the theological echoes of Christian 
radio and television programming that permeated our home every weekday and Sunday morning, 
as well as taking in all of life around me—were all formative for me. I would even say that they 
were faith informative for my overall faith formation. 

Over the years, as my mother grew in her walk with God, so did I. Eventually, her 
spiritual journey would somehow intersect with my own, as she dove more deeply into the Word 
of God and took my sister and me along with her to Wednesday night Bible study at a local non- 
denominational church. Being children who were familiar with diverse experiences and engaging 
in new expressions of worship, we embraced yet another form of Christianity. In fact, we 
enjoyed it so much that we would hurry through our homework and sometimes knock, 
enthusiastically, on her bedroom door and say “Are we going to Wednesday Night Bible study 
tonight?” For us, this non-denominational church was quite different from our Catholic 
upbringing and even Mom’s traditional Black Baptist church—where we sang in the youth choir 
and participated in other activities. At the non-denominational church, we were exposed to more 
bodily expressions of worship and even heard new language such as “being born again,” 
“saved,” and “filled with the Holy Spirit.” Our Catholic community was trinitarian and 
appropriately named Holy Trinity. We celebrated The Father, The Son, and The Holy Spirit. We 
had already learned to love and to honor God. Yet, there was something different about that non- 
denominational worship experience—I could feel God. 

My mother never joined the non-denominational church as a member. However, for 
several years we would attend on special occasions while still being active members of our own 
congregations. Dad sometimes came along with us on special occasions too. This went on for 
years, but after a while we stopped attending the non-denominational church altogether, and my 


mother took on various leadership roles at her local church, including Sunday school teacher, 
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Director of VBS and Women’s Ministry Leader. On January 10, 2003, she was also ordained as 
one of the early female members of a historically male diaconate during a second wave of female 
ordinations as Deacon Edith Gloria Williams. 

If asked, I would certainly say that my dear mother remained a faithful and loving 
member of her local church from the time she joined on February 6, 1972, until she joined the 
great cloud of witnesses on April 8, 2016. What is more, she left a legacy of prayer and humble 
service with that congregation that many still remember today. It is that Black Baptist church that 
I call my “home” church because in 1983 my sister and I joined our mother there as water- 
immersed baptized members on an Easter Sunday morning. Our pastor’s name was Moses. 

The Rev. Moses A. Knott, Jr. was an education advocate. As pastor, he never pushed us 
to go to college, but as one who loved education and even was a professor himself, he inspired 
all of the young people to go to greater heights in our education. My parents did the same. So, 
after high school off to college I went. And in college I became an active member of a campus 
ministry under the spiritual direction of a campus minister who had deep Pentecostal roots. It 
was under this pastorate that I developed my relationship with the Lord and became cognizant of 
what it meant to worship God. My campus pastor (now an ordained Bishop) taught me the value 
of surrendered gifts and a surrendered life. He and his wife modeled for me what it looked like to 
love God and be fully available to God in every aspect of my life. Moreover, it was in that 
ministry where the pastor invited me to use my gift of dance for the kingdom of God, and I 
learned the embodied expression of prayer and praise to our triune God through liturgical dance. 

Following undergraduate studies, I returned home to my local Black Baptist congregation 
where I served under several meaningful and life building pastorates until in 1993 we historically 
called the first female senior pastor of that church and Black Baptist community. It was under 


this exciting pastorate that boards eventually changed to ministries, females biblically became 
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deacons, and I personally grew theologically. I even found connections to my Roman Catholic 
roots as our pastor had the spiritual insight and foresight to expose our congregation to the 
Christian liturgical calendar, including many of its practices such as celebrating the Advent and 
Lenten seasons including the imposition of ashes on Ash Wednesday. Her extensive teaching and 
theological prowess forged my faith forward. She also dually aligned our Black Baptist church as 
an American Baptist Church (ABC) along with its National Baptist Church (NBC) status. And 
although the church has remained in the Black Baptist tradition, its ABC affiliation has expanded 
the church to a wider and more diverse community of believers. 

After over two decades of service—now in retirement as emerita—my home church’s 
pioneering female pastor remains a visionary. During her pastorate, her keen understanding of 
Christian theological education added to the educational ethos of that body of believers, which 
allowed her to successfully develop a two-year certificate program that would engage us in the 
study of God’s Word and the study of God. My mother, sister, and I entered that program and 
became members of the first graduating class. 

Also under her pastorate, I remained dedicated to the practice of liturgical dance and 
would go on to audition for a graduate program, as a liturgical dancer, and earn a Master of Arts 
in Dance and Dance Education. (In earnest, I always felt like a master’s in dance was especially 
meaningful because I danced for The Master.) Likewise, I began taking classes in worship at a 
local seminary so that I could gain a better understanding of my call to worship. 

At the turn of the twenty-first century, I left my home in NJ, enrolled in a seminary in 
Texas, and graduated with a Master of Arts in Theology (ThM). After returning from that 
program, I was licensed into Christian ministry in 2005 and served my home church as the 


Minister of Worship and the Arts for several years before going on to serve alongside my sister- 
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in-ministry (also from my home church) as the Minister of Worship and the Arts in a multi- 
ethnic American Baptist Church that is not of the Black Church tradition. 

On March 8, 2015, I was ordained as an American Baptist minister and presently serve as 
the Assistant Pastor at the aforementioned church where my current pastor actively preaches 
from the lectionary and often encourages the congregation to engage in the spiritual practices of 
stillness and reading the Word of God using Lectio Divina. At my ordination, my current pastor 
led the worship service, my home church pastor led the charge to ordination as my mother-in- 
ministry, and my college pastor preached the sermon. Also, my college pastor and his lovely 
wife, as my parents-in-ministry, presented me with a Bible. It was a Kairos moment. It was also 
ecumenical as ministers from many traditions participated as friends and colleagues in ministry. 

As for my Christian tradition, I sometimes wear vestments and sometimes do not. I sing 
hymns and praise choruses. I follow the lectionary and read daily devotionals. I can worship in a 
cathedral or in a multipurpose room. I can reverence God in silence and with boisterous shouts of 
praise. Iam an American Baptist African American female minister who has high and low 
church customs running warmly through my veins. Both Catholic and Protestant traditions are 
very dear to me. They are a part of my Christian DNA, for which I am extremely grateful. 

I have also been blessed to attend various seminaries and to receive a rich theological 
education including attaining a PhD from one. I have also been afforded the wonderful 
opportunity to teach a wide range of theological courses for nearly two decades. Along this 
educational pathway, I have participated in a wide range of fruitful theological discussions that 
have left me inspired—and have also been met with very limiting theological biases that have 
caused me anguish. Some of these biases have been my own; others have been the product of 
deeply embedded misinformation that others have learned. The point is that when embarking 


upon theological journeys I realize that we all have biases, many of them from the traditions that 
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we have been taught, even from our beloved families and churches. But as I have instructed my 
students throughout the years, it is our task as Christians to approach the task of theology with 
our eyes, ears, hearts, minds, and even hands wide open so that the Spirit of the Lord can instruct 
us to do and become better Christians. Likewise, we can employ more deliberate theology to 
some of our misunderstood, embedded theologies for our own good and for the good of those 
with whom we share this earth. Moreover, if one of the main tasks of theology is “to reflect on 
and make sense of what is happening in Christian life and churches,” ** then I am a strong 
supporter of reflection that makes us better as the Body of Christ. 

I am a worshipper—a liturgist at heart—and I love all things pertaining to renewing 
worship for the Church. Recently I was introduced to Worship for the Whole People of God by 
Ruth Duck, where she describes the diversity that is found in the Body of Christ; however, she 
asserts, “We need not lament these differences, but rather we can appreciate how Christians have 
continued to worship in ways that help them to live faithfully within their cultural contexts and to 
communicate the gospel to others. We can, indeed, celebrate the way the gospel has been 
preached, sung, and prayed in as many tongues and rhythms as there are peoples around the 
world, calling forth a rich array of gifts to bring to God and to the world.””*° 


53. In How to Think Theologically, Howard Stone and James Duke speak extensively about embedded 
theology, which they call first order theology that is learned in our homes, churches, and the world around us. They 
also speak about deliberative theology, which they note is second order theology that involves careful reflection 
upon our embedded theologies. It is more conscientious. It is intentional. I bring both of these aspects of theological 
reflection to the discussion because this process has been immensely helpful for me in filtering through my 
theological template. Embedded theologies are not necessarily bad, although they can be. However, a deliberative 
approach to thinking through our beliefs and the ways in which we enact them is a helpful tool for doing theology. 
Ref. Howard Stone and James O. Duke, How to Think Theologically, 3" ed. (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
2013). 


54. Karkkainen, An Introduction to Ecclesiology, 9. 


55. Ruth C. Duck, Worship for the Whole People of God, 2" ed. (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 2021), 234-37. Kindle. 
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Furthermore, Duck raises the issue that within the Church “‘a white Eurocentric norm 
continues to operate.”*° This norm spread from a pervasive narrative that hails European 
colonialism as the sole reason for African peoples’ conversion to Christianity. However, I would 
offer that God’s Holy writ clearly communicates that the gospel was spread to and taught by 
many Gentiles within the African diaspora.°’ Similarly, the pinnacle event that signifies the 
“birth” of the Church was at Pentecost where the Holy Spirit descended upon many peoples, 
including peoples of African descent. © 

Thus, this discourse, in part, is a response to the aforementioned, short-sighted worldview 
that has dis-eased the Body of Christ and continues to affect its spiritual health. Likewise, 
contrary to widespread belief, it is important to note that many African peoples were dedicated 
Christians for centuries prior to the devastation of the Middle Passage which brought enslaved 
Africans to the Americas. And although racial issues of Blackness and Whiteness still meet us in 
the desert narratives, we intentionally and courageously approach them with eyes, ears, and 
hearts wide open asking the Spirit of the Lord to show us a better way. 

On another note, it has been my experience to rarely hear the desert mothers and fathers 
(specifically Moses) mentioned in Black Church life or liturgy. While on occasion I have 
encountered some mention of them by African American scholars and theologians, it is not the 
norm. Thus, this discourse will also serve, in part, as an introduction to these African ancients for 
those who are not aware of them in our Protestant churches—particularly within our beloved 
Black Church. 


56. Duck, 293. 


57. The Bible is clear in its mentioning of those from the African diaspora who were learners and teachers 
of Christianity: Acts 11:20-26, cf. Mark 15:21; Acts 8:26-40; Acts 18:24-28. 


58. In Acts 2 we learn about what happened on the day of Pentecost. Peoples from many lands were present 
including those from the land of Africa. 
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I have shared extensively about my social location and my diverse upbringing because it 
is important to know how [ arrive for our journey. Moreover, I have intentionally connected an 
Antebellum American origin of food for the soul from my ancestors and the African origin of 
soul spirituality to demonstrate that out of despair and struggle, new hope can be created and 
shaped. Thus, new and exciting journeys can be forged when we souljourn together. 

With that, for the duration of this paper, it is my aim to make the aforementioned 
connections; however I do so without diving extensively into Black Liberation Theology or 


African Studies—which I leave to my very capable colleagues who are more versed in those 


lL 


areas than I.°’ Therefore, in an introspective manner I will honor the lived liturgy and theological 


bravery of our ancient African elders as well as the tremendous contribution that they have made 
to Christianity in the area of desert spirituality from its origin—outward. Yes, outward to Asia, 
Europe, and to the rest of the world. Even as far outward toward spiritual development that 
moves inward to our own individual and communal lives. 

What is more, as a worshipper it is my hope that this journey will cause all of us— 
myself included—to encounter our triune God along the way. May we look at the signposts of 
the Holy Spirit to show us a more excellent way. And may we all be revived, restored, and 


» This discussion does not dive into Black Liberation Theology, but the leading theologian in that area is 
James H. Cone. Please see his scholarship around that topic. However, for the purpose of this discussion I cannot 
stress enough the importance of understanding that there was a vivaciousness to the Church in Africa since the early 
days of Christianity. Of course, Thomas C. Oden’s sizeable research gives us a glimpse of this by even providing a 
substantial timeline of events for the development of Christianity. Likewise, there are other scholars such as 
Nigerian author and historian Elizabeth Isichei and Egyptologist and academic Vince Bantu who are versed in the 
knowledge of Christianity in Africa along with all of the historicity of Christendom throughout the world. I am still 
growing in my understanding; thus, this discussion cannot possibly fill in all of the blanks. However, what I am 
offering is a bridge along the way that hopefully communicates that after centuries of Christianity being in Africa 
there were some African Christians who made their way into the desert, thus starting the world-wide monastic 
movement. Then hundreds of centuries later we get the tragedy of the Transatlantic slave trade which brings 
Africans to the Americas. With that, one of the problems with the Middle Passages (and there are many problems) is 
the perpetual retelling of the story that African slaves lacked intelligence and needed their Caucasian captors to 
teach them and ultimately Christianize them when in fact am making a note that African peoples’ roots are deeply 
embedded in ancient Christian intellect of mind, body, spirit, soul, and in land. 
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renewed in our very souls, so that we may fully embody—in every sense—the call of God to 


“worship Him in spirit and in truth,” (John 4:23-24). That is truly my heart’s desire. 


A Roadmap for the Journey 

In Souljourn: A Semiotic Approach to Holistic Christian Worship with Particular 
Attention to the Contribution of African Desert Spirituality and the African American Experience 
to the Engagement and Embodiment of Spiritual Senses in Lived Liturgy the reader is invited to 
view worship as lived liturgy through the sacred stories of the desert fathers and mothers. In so 
doing, the reader will also experience connections to the African American experience while 
engaging and embodying the spiritual senses. 

This introductory chapter has served as an orientation for the way forward. Next, Chapter 
2, which is titled “Discernment” focuses on the life of Abba Anthony. Chapter 3 or 
“Determination” traces the trajectory of Abba Moses. Amma Sarah is the subject of Chapter 4 
with a focus on “Dependence.” In Chapter 5 or “Delight” special attention is given to Amma 
Syncletica; “From Desert to Dessert’ is the title of Chapter 6 which spotlights Jesus the Christ. 
Chapter 7 serves as an encompassing view of “Discipleship,” which is followed by a concluding 
chapter, 8, titled “Desire,” and a welcoming “Epilogue.” 

Along the way you are invited to engage the eight spiritual senses of proprioception, 
intuition, hearing, seeing, touching, smelling, tasting, and beauty as embodied prayer for 
advancing in worship of the trtune God. With that, it is my hope that the souljourn ahead will 
also foster wholeness, awareness, humility, and transparency. Furthermore, throughout the 
journey, we will reflect theologically, ponder biblically, and interact with the question, What 
lessons can we learn from our ancient African elders that move us toward holistically actualizing 


the goodness of our triune God in Christian worship today? 
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Chapter 2 


DISCERNMENT 


When I consider discernment, the first thing that comes to mind is asking questions and 
listening for answers. As Christians, over our lifespan, we are consistently reminded that our 
faith grows through an ongoing investigation of what God is doing in our lives.! And as 
questions arise, such as: Lord, what am I to do? Where am I to go? How can I be more effective 
in my service to You and Your world? — we not only learn about ourselves and others in the 
process, but our confidence in God is strengthened. Indeed, for many “theology arises from the 
freedom and responsibility of the Christian community to inquire about its faith in God.”” Thus, 
asking questions is not only good theology, but is also faith formative. 

As we engage the questions, at its base discernment is about making decisions. The Latin 
root of the verb “to discern” means to discriminate,’ though not in a racially charged negative 
sense. However, as a Christian spiritual tradition, discernment refers to the process of filtering 
through and discriminating between what is from God and what is not.* As a result, discernment 
is then “the process of intentionally becoming aware of how God is present, active, and calling 
us as individuals and communities so that we can respond with increasingly greater 


faithfulness.’ 


1. Daniel L. Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding: An Introduction to Christian Theology (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Eerdmans, 2004), 262, Kindle. Migliore notes “faith and inquiry are inseparable.” 


2. Migliore, 262. 


3. Elizabeth Liebert, The Way of Discernment: Spiritual Practices for Decision Making (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2008), 8. 


4. David Lonsdale, Listening to the Music of the Spirit: The Art of Discernment (Notre Dame, IN: Ave 
Maria Press, 1993), 47. 


5. Liebert, The Way of Discernment, 8. 
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In this chapter we will visit the topic of spiritual discernment alongside the life of the one 
who is known as the father of the desert tradition, Abba Anthony (Antony), otherwise known as 
Anthony the Great. In so doing we will give attention to the spiritual senses of hearing, 
proprioception, and intuition. And while Anthony’s life cannot be confined to three senses, these 


are the ones that we will focus on in this section. 


Abba Anthony (c. 251-356) 

The story of Anthony, for myself, can be viewed as a wonderfully woven tapestry 
between place and personhood. As Christian theologian, Church Father, and Bishop Athanasius 
records, “Antony you must know was by descent an Egyptian: his parents were of good family 
and possessed considerable wealth, and as they were Christians he also was reared in the same 
Faith. In infancy he was brought up with his parents, knowing nought else but them and his 
home.’° 

To begin, the place of Anthony’s home was in Alexandria, which along with the whole of 
Egypt “represent the gateway for Christianity on the continent of Africa.”’ In Alexandria, 
ecclesiology and missiology were held in high regard, “due to the fact that the church of 
Alexandria was founded by an original apostolic eyewitness, Mark,” who was believed to be 
from Africa himself. In fact, noted historian Elizabeth Isichei has stated that, “The Copts have 


never ceased to believe an ancient tradition that St. Mark was the first apostle of Egypt and was 


6. Athanasius of Alexandria, The Life of Saint Anthony (Fig, 2012), 2, Kindle. 


7. Vince L. Bantu, A Multitude of All Peoples: Engaging Ancient Christianity’s Global Identity. (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2020.), 72, Kindle. 


8. Oden, How Africa Shaped the Christian Mind, 125-26. 


9. Elizabeth Isichei, A History of Christianity in Africa: From Antiquity to the Present. (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans, 1995), 17, Kindle. 
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martyred in Alexandria.”? Moreover, Joseph, Mary, and Jesus escaped to Egypt and lived there 
for several years until Herod’s death (Matt. 2:13—23). 

Additionally, known for its theological aptitude, Alexandria was home to schools such as 
the Catechetical School of Alexandria that combated persistent heresies under the 
administrations of Clement of Alexandria and Origen.'° Likewise, it was home to many other 
Church Fathers including Athanasius, who would chronicle the life of Anthony in the 
Apophthegmata Patrum (Sayings of the Fathers).'! 

In his extensive research on Africa as a location from which ancient Christianity 
flourished, Thomas C. Oden details the importance of the place as well as the trajectory from 
which Christianity moved “from Alexandria to Caesarea and Antioch.”!? Further, it has been 
noted that Alexandria was a thriving international city, known for its cultural diversity and global 
impact as the largest city in the ancient world. Therefore, to be clear, Alexandria has never been 
a “non-A frican extension of the European intellect” as some would like to frame it.!> And as 
Oden notes how Alexandrian and Egyptian Christians are connected to African ways, he also 
stresses that, “to deprive Africa of Alexandria is to say that a blossom is unrelated to its 
climate.”'* Before you move on, sit for a moment in ancient Alexandria. What type of 
Christianity do you imagine there? What is the energy of the city? Is this energy helpful or 


limiting to your understanding of Christianity? 


10. Bantu, A Multitude of All Peoples, 73. 


11. Henri JM. Nouwen, The Way of the Heart: The Spirituality of the Desert Fathers and Mothers. (San 
Francisco, CA: HarperOne, 1991), 5, Kindle. 


12. Oden, How Africa Shaped the Christian Mind, 438. 
13. Oden, 460. 


14. Oden, 462. 
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Next, the person of Anthony is shaped by several factors. First, he was raised by pious 
parents and became a devout Christian himself. Thus, his parents and their devotion to the God 
of three persons is key in forming who he became s a fervent follower of Christ. Second, 
Anthony was born into a society that was cultured and learned, yet “he could not endure to learn 
letters, not caring to associate with other boys.”!> Third, although he was not attentive to his 
peers, he was very attentive to his parents and to the Word of the Lord. Athanasius writes, “With 
his parents he used to attend the Lord's House, and neither as a child was he idle nor when older 
did he despise them; but was both obedient to his father and mother and attentive to what was 
read, keeping in his heart what was profitable in what he heard.”!° Take a moment to 
contemplate, of these three factors, is there one that stands out to you more than the others? 

In my own reflections, all three of the aforementioned factors of (1) being raised in 
Christian home and surroundings in Alexandria, (2) not learning how to read, and (3) his ability 
to take in all that he heard, solidifies what eventually became Anthony’s gift of wisdom and 
discernment. What is more, the Bible is clear about its command to honor one’s parents, which is 
replete of good sense. It is also clear that from his childhood, into his adult years, Abba Anthony 
exuded a life of wisdom and discernment. One source comments “Since childhood until he began 
to distinguish between good and evil; his going to church was not a mere custom, but the result 


of discernment and understanding.””!” 


15. Athanasius of Alexandria, Saint Anthony, 2. 
16. Athanasius of Alexandria, 3. 


17. Saint Mina Coptic Orthodox Church. “St. Anthony the Great: Wisdom Derived from Humility.” 
Retrieved on November 9, 2021, from http://www.stminahamilton.ca/2011/01/st-anthony-the-great-wisdom- 


humility 
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The Sense of Hearing 

In Egypt and ancient Alexandria, the language was Coptic. The Coptic word for “to hear” 
is CWTM (N-) which is the same word used for “to obey.”!® With that, it is interesting to note that 
Anthony’s life was shaped by his willingness to hear and obey. This can be exemplified in his 
relationship with his parents, his response to the community of faith, the Word of God, and to 
God. 

Throughout Anthony’s lifestory, we discover a consistent pattern of hearing and obeying 
that extends beyond the natural and enters the spiritual realm. Comparably, even after enduring 
the death of his parents and having to care for his younger sister, the noteworthy pattern seems to 
reveal that Anthony has an intentional emphasis on hearing and then living out God’s 
instructions. Thus, semiotically, I believe that it would be appropriate to draw a connection 
between Anthony’s hearing and obeying his parents and his hearing and obeying God. 

Specifically, Athanasius tells of several of Anthony’s encounters with the Word of God 
that moved him toward the ascetic life. The two foundational encounters occurred when he was 
about eighteen or twenty years old. It was about six months after he was left with the wealth of 
his deceased parents and the care of his sister. The story goes that as Anthony was on his way to 
church and thinking about how the Apostles in Acts left everything to follow Jesus, upon 
entering the church the following experience occurred: 

It happened the Gospel was being read, and he heard the Lord saying to the rich 

man, “If you would be perfect, go and sell that you have and give to the poor; and 

come follow Me and you shall have treasure in heaven.” Antony, as though God 

had put him in mind of the Saints, and the passage had been read on his account, 

went out immediately from the church, and gave the possessions of his forefathers 


to the villagers—they were three hundred acres, productive and very fair—that 
they should be no more a clog upon himself and his sister. And all the rest that 


18. Coptic Dictionary Online, s.v. “Hear” in Coptic, accessed November 9, 2021. Coptic Dictionary Online 
(coptic-dictionary.org) 
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was movable he sold and having got together much money he gave it to the poor, 
reserving a little however for his sister's sake.'? 


As his sacred story unfolds, eventually Anthony would seek the advice of a hermit in a 
nearby village, learn the disciplines of patience and prayer and then leave his life in Alexandria 
and venture to a new place—the African desert. There he practiced spiritual disciplines including 
solitude, silence, prayer, and spiritual listening. 

Again, from Abba Anthony’s life, we note his examples of listening to instructions—be it 
his parents or others from whom he sought godly advice—and then living out in obedience what 
he took in. As a result, from a spiritual perspective, it is no wonder that he was able to move 
beyond the natural ear and involve a deeper, inner listening through the means of the Spirit that 
can cause heart, mind, and life transformation to occur. This is not to suggest that developing 
such a practice from the natural to the spiritual is easy, nor is it to suggest that developing a 
compliant heart is simple, but it does signal to us the importance of cultivating our own hearts to 
obey God. With that, Abba Anthony has been quoted as saying, “‘I saw the devil’s snares set all 
over the earth, and I groaned and said, ‘What can pass through them?’ I heard a voice saying, 
‘Humility.””?° Hence, spiritual hearing can be acquired in some exceedingly demanding 
situations, yet we must have the heart, courage, and also insight to perceive what God is saying 
to us in all of life’s situations. Before continuing, take a moment to pause and listen. What is the 
Spirit impressing on your heart about developing your spiritual ear? What do you hear? 

As we continue with the spiritual sense of hearing, one might argue that so much of the 
spiritual practice of discernment is about settling oneself in prayer to hear from God. With that, I 
am reminded of a daily Hebrew prayer called The Shema (?87}v? yaw) from the phrase “Hear O, 


19. Athanasius of Alexandria, Saint Anthony, 3-4. 


20. Athanasius of Alexandria, 3-4. 
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Israel” in Deuteronomy 6:4.7! The Hebrew concept of “shema” means hear. In this case, it is 
hearing that activates one’s heart to love God holistically—that is with heart, soul, and might. 
When Jesus mentioned this prayer in the Gospels, He added the importance of loving God with 
the mind (Matt. 22:37; Luke 10:27). Thus, as a spiritual sense, hearing can activate one’s entire 
being toward complete attention to God. 

Levav or lebab (227) is the Hebrew word for heart.”” In Hebraic culture the heart is the 
center of one’s life. The Shema expresses wholehearted devotion to God because it is understood 
that the heart is where one thinks, feels, understands, and loves. In fact, the heart is life. If it 
stops, then life is extinguished. 

As Christians we are urged to hear God with our physical ears, and the metaphorical ears 
of the heart. Likewise, the Bible urges us to see God with our hearts. In Ephesians 1:18-19a, the 
Apostle Paul prays, “that the eyes of your heart may be enlightened in order that you may know 
the hope to which he has called you, the riches of his glorious inheritance in his holy people, and 
his incomparably great power for us who believe” (NIV). In this regard, the heart is the place 
where we can hear and see God more fully. It is where wisdom and discernment are enacted, and 
we desperately need to have discerning hearts in this day and age. Moreover, as the Shema 
reminds us, to love God with one’s heart is a full act of self. So, let us incline our ears to hear as 
we render our hearts to love our God. 

Legendary Gospel musician, Andrae Crouch recorded the following words that we sang 


weekly in my home church as a part of our practiced liturgy before the sermon: 


We need to hear from You. 
We need a word from You, 


21. "Shma Yisrael-Hear O Israel with Lyrics yaw O 2x1w? Messianic." YouTube video. October 09, 2010. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?hl=en-GB&v=1 AaJj8py0ok. 


22. Bible Hub, s.v, “Heart,” in Hebrew, accessed February 10, 2022. 
https://biblehub.com/hebrew/3825.htm 
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If we don't hear from You /Lord] 
What will we do? 


Wanting You more each day. 

Show us Your perfect way. 

There is no other way, 

That we can live.” 

These words were more than song lyrics. They became for our congregation a communal 
prayer that prepared our hearts to receive from God. Weekly, at the same juncture, we raised our 
voices in melodious unison to petition God gently yet fervently with these words. This was our 
way of actively expressing our communal and individual desire to wholeheartedly hear from 
God. As one unit we were inclining our hearts, minds, bodies, souls, and spirits to hear from 
God. It was always a sweet moment, and God’s voice was certainly heard—be it ever so softly. 


Take moment to pause now. Is there a song in your heart that you would like to sing to the Lord? 


Sing it and then listen for His voice. God is still speaking. 


The Sense of Proprioception 

By definition, proprioception is “perception or awareness of the position and movement 
of the body.””4 From a physiological perspective this is usually specifically geared toward the 
activity of limbs in space. Yet, from a spiritual perspective, this can mean an awareness of one’s 
body in relation to encountering God’s Presence in and around that body in space. I say this 
because God’s Presence is not only felt in the outer space around the body, but for Christians, 
God occupies the inner realms of our bodies as well to help orient us toward living, moving, and 
having our entire being in Him. Thus, I would consider the sense of proprioception to be holistic 


awareness of mind, body, and soul. 


23. Andrae Crouch, “We Need to Hear From You,” released 1999, on Finally, Light Records. 


24. Oxford Lexico Dictionary, s.v., “Proprioception,” accessed October 17, 2021. PROPRIOCEPTION 
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I am a dancer. And one of the most gratifying components of movement is to feel one’s 


body cutting through space to create. Dancers shape the space, and the space shapes dancers— 


which shapes the dance. Similarly, there are risks and at other times there are great rewards. 
Nonetheless, as one’s body stores the information that is generated in this creative process the 
outcome is a learned experience. Likewise, this is what happens when one’s body encounters the 
Holy Presence of God in, and through, and throughout space. We learn. We change. We listen. 
We grow. We create. This is what Abba Anthony teaches us when he confines his physical body 


to his cell. He learns. He changes. He listens. He grows. He creates. 


Antony said, ‘Fish die if they stay on dry land, and in the same way monks who 
stay outside their cell or remain with secular people fall away from their vow of 
quiet. As a fish must return to the sea, so must we to our cell, in case by staying 
outside, we forget to watch inside.’”° 


The monk’s cell is sacred space. It is the place of encounter with God. For Abba 
Anthony, he confined himself to this space for nearly twenty years where he learned how to live 
in God as God lived in him. Athanasius tells a story that I believe is a beautiful illustration of this 
in Abba Anthony’s life: 


And so for nearly twenty years he continued training himself in solitude, never 
going forth, and but seldom seen by any. After this, when many were eager and 
wishful to imitate his discipline, and his acquaintances came and began to cast 
down and wrench off the door by force, Antony, as from a shrine, came forth 
initiated in the mysteries and filled with the Spirit of God. Then for the first time 
he was seen outside the fort by those who came to see him. And they, when they 
saw him, wondered at the sight, for he had the same habit of body as before, and 
was neither fat, like a man without exercise, nor lean from fasting and striving 
with the demons, but he was just the same as they had known him before his 
retirement. And again his soul was free from blemish, for it was neither 
contracted as if by grief, nor relaxed by pleasure, nor possessed by laughter or 
dejection, for he was not troubled when he beheld the crowd, nor overjoyed at 
being saluted by so many. But he was altogether even as being guided by reason, 
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and abiding in a natural state. Through him the Lord healed the bodily ailments of 
many present, and cleansed others from evil spirits.” 


While Anthony confined his body to the sacredness of space he did so with the 
intentionality of hearing from God. But what happens when there is no cell? Equally, God’s 
Presence can be felt at any time and in any space. His voice can be heard when we quiet 
ourselves to listen. Moreover, our bodies are responsive to encountering God in several ways. At 
times we may bow, lay prostrate, ring shout in the spirit, leap, and jump. Regardless of how our 
bodies shape the space around them, we hope that in God’s Presence that our physical bodies 
will gather the appropriate information and respond accordingly. Thus, spiritual proprioception is 
bodily awareness of the Presence of God. 

As a liturgical dancer my task has always been and will remain, to use my body as an 
instrument for God’s glory. Likewise, it is my hope that every liturgical dancer will advocate for 
the importance of maneuvering our bodies through space in such a way that full attention would 
be drawn to God’s Presence and not to our presence. 

Scripture reminds us that God is our dwelling place (Ps. 90:1). We are also taught that 
God lives in us (John 14:23, 1 Cor. 3:16, Eph. 2:22, and 3:17). Much like this reciprocal 
relationship, and the creative process of dancing, the spiritual sense of proprioception is like a 
holy partnership, whereby our bodies must somehow eventually conform to the holiness of God. 
This type of unity and community is similar to the perichoresis of our triune God. It also reminds 
me of the lyrics to an old gospel song that says, “I’m wrapped up, I’m tied up, I’m tangled up in 
Jesus.””’ Therefore, spiritual proprioception involves bringing our entire beings into God’s 
Presence—arms, legs, elbows, head, feet, back, heart, brain, tendons, flesh, skin—to be 


conformed, informed, and re-formed by God. It is when I hear the melodious sound of a bird’s 


26. Athanasius of Alexandria, Saint Anthony, 16-17. 
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song and know that our Creator is ever present or when I am embraced by another and am 
wonderfully assured that God will never leave me nor forsake me. 

I came across a beautiful expression in the beginning of David Lonsdale’s book Listening 
to the Music of the Spirit: The Art of Discernment. It is a quote by Thomas Merton that appears 


before the acknowledgments in the book. He states: 


To my brothers in the Society of Jesus, 
and especially those who taught me discernment 


God is the lead dancer and the soul is the partner 
completely attuned to the rhythm and patterns set by the 
partner. She does not lead, but neither does she hang 
limp like a sack of potatoes. 
~ Thomas Merton 

Embodiment 

Desert spirituality is embodied spirituality whereby the desert elders “sought to embody 
the Christian faith in simple, straightforward fashion, daily living out the Great Commandment: 
“You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
strength, and with all your mind; and your neighbor as yourself” (Luke 10:27; Deut. 6:5; Lev. 
19:18).”?8 Similarly, The Shema is an embodied prayer because it includes ears to hear, the nose, 
mouth and lungs to sing, and the covering of the eyes in reverence to God.”? In essence, through 
prayer, one’s entire body becomes involved in the process of hearing God’s instructions and then 
living them out. Thus, prayer becomes relational and incarnational. Prayer is also holistic. Prayer 


is worship. It is an overall embodied expression to God. 


28. Mary C. Earle, The Desert Mothers: Spiritual Practices from the Women of the Wilderness (London: 
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The Sense of Intuition 

Discernment is the overall theme of this chapter. Thus far, we have incorporated the 
senses of hearing and proprioception as ways in which believers receive from and respond to 
God. Another sense that I would like to add to this spiritual practice for making decisions is the 
sense of intuition. 

By definition, intuition is, “the ability to understand something immediately, without the 
need for conscious reasoning.””” It is an internal mechanism that allows us to give immediate 
response. For the purposes of this discussion, I would like to suggest that as a spiritual sense, 
intuition can be helpful to a Christian when paired with a deeply embedded life in the Spirit— 
through worship and the Word of God. In other words, it can be Spirit-inspired. Or what I prefer 
to call spiritual insight. 

Experts have classified intuition as a sense of inner knowing rather than something that 
has to be learned.*! Thus, intuition is engaged by quieting the mind so that one is able to be quiet 
internally, thereby becoming more attentive and self-aware of inner goings-on. This can be 
acquired while a person practices solitude and silence because “in silence we learn.”*? For 
instance, inner quieting and deeper knowing of self is an important aspect of the ascetic life 
because we must take an inner look. 

Furthermore, gaining insight, which is a synonym for intuition, becomes actualized when 
we ask the Holy Spirit to reveal to us those intimate parts of ourselves that we need to be aware 
of. Similarly, as one digs deeper into intuitive knowing that is shaped by encountering the Word 


of God and the inner workings of the Holy Spirit, then we can take on the mind of Christ to help 
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us instinctively. Hence, responses that are definitively yes and no answers may come quicker. 
And even when engaging with questions like: What is the Spirit of the Lord showing me about 
me? What, inside of me, is God pushing out to the edges for change? — all may float to the 


surface when we quiet ourselves long enough to “notice what we haven’t noticed.”*? 


Abba Anthony lived to be 105 years old (some accounts have 106), and by all standards, 
this is considered a wise old age. What is more, the wisdom that we can gain from our African 
ancient is that while his life was tenaciously silent, it was actively satiated. Whereas he emptied 
himself through solitude, he filled himself with the Presence of God. As a result, his insight was 


deeply God informed. 
Somebody asked Antony, “What shall I do in order to please God?” He replied, 


“Do what I tell you, which is this: wherever you go, keep God in mind; whatever 

you do, follow the example of holy Scripture; wherever you are, stay there and do 

not move away in a hurry. If you keep to these guide-lines, you will be saved.”*4 

Engaging with “a word” and the Word 

In the desert tradition, it was common for others on pilgrimage to the desert to seek “a 
word” from the elders that would help them to find a verbum salutis, “a word of salvation.’*> 
Interestingly, in the Black Church tradition the common vernacular used is to seek “a word” 
from the Lord as an invitation to spiritual transformation. 

In this section, we will read “words” from Abba Anthony’s sayings and from God’s 
Word about discernment. I want to invite you to read them aloud to initiate the sense of listening. 


Likewise, pay attention to how your body is responding to what you are reading. What 


adjustments do you need to make? 


33. Bloch, Mishlove, and Vaughan. 
34 Ward, The Desert Fathers, 3. 
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A HUNTER happened to come by and saw Antony talking in a relaxed way with 
the brothers, and he was shocked. The hermit wanted to show him how we should 
sometimes be less austere for the sake of the brothers, and said to him, ‘Put an 
arrow in your bow, and draw it.’ He did so, and Antony said, ‘Draw it further’ and 
he drew it further. He said again, ‘Draw it yet further,’ and he drew it some more. 
Then the hunter said to him, ‘If I draw it too far, the bow will snap.’ Antony 
answered, ‘So it is with God’s work. If we always go to excess, the brothers 
quickly become exhausted. It is sometimes best not to be rigid.’ The hunter was 
ashamed when he heard this and profited much from it. The brothers were 
encouraged and went home.*° 


ANTONY was confused as he meditated upon the depths of God’s judgements, 
and he asked God, “Lord, how is it that some die young and others grow old and 
sick? Why are there some poor and some rich? Why are there those who are bad 
and rich and oppress the good poor?’ He heard a voice saying to him, ‘Antony, 
worry about yourself; these other matters are up to God, and it will not do you any 
good to know them.’?” 


Once when Antony was living in the desert his soul was troubled by boredom and 
irritation. He said to God, ‘Lord, I want to be made whole and my thoughts do not 
let me. What am I to do about this trouble, how shall I be cured?’ After a while he 
got up and went outside. He saw someone like himself sitting down and working, 
then standing up to pray; then sitting down again to make a plait of palm leaves, 
and standing up again to pray. It was an angel of the Lord sent to correct Antony 
and make him vigilant. He heard the voice of the angel saying, “Do this and you 
will be cured.’ When he heard it he was very glad and recovered his confidence. 
He did what the angel had done, and found the salvation that he was seeking.**® 


~ 


A CERTAIN Philosopher asked St. Anthony: Father, how can you be so happy 
when you are deprived of the consolation of books? Anthony replied: My book, O 
philosopher, is the nature of created things, and any time I want to read the words 
of God, the book is before me.*? 


1 SAMUEL 3:1-10 The boy Samuel ministered before the Lord under Eli. In 
those days, the word of the Lord was rare; there were not many visions. 
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4] 


2 One night Eli, whose eyes were becoming so weak that he could barely see, was 
lying down in his usual place. ? The lamp of God had not yet gone out, and 
Samuel was lying down in the house of the Lord, where the ark of God 

was. * Then the Lord called Samuel. 

Samuel answered, “Here I am.” > And he ran to Eli and said, “Here Iam you 
called me.” 

But Eli said, “TI did not call; go back and lie down.” So he went and lay down. 

6 Again the Lord called, “Samuel!” And Samuel got up and went to Eli and said, 
“Here I am; you called me.” 

“My son,” Eli said, “I did not call; go back and lie down.” 

7™Now Samuel did not yet know the Lord: The word of the Lord had not yet been 
revealed to him. 

8 A third time the Lord called, “Samuel!” And Samuel got up and went to Eli and 
said, “Here I am; you called me.” 

Then Eli realized that the Lord was calling the boy. ? So Eli told Samuel, “Go and 
lie down, and if he calls you, say, ‘Speak, Lord, for your servant is listening.’” So 
Samuel went and lay down in his place. 

10 The Lord came and stood there, calling as at the other times, “Samuel! 
Samuel!” 

Then Samuel said, “Speak, for your servant is listening.” 


1 KINGS 19: 9-18 ° There he went into a cave and spent the night. And the word 
of the LORD came to him: “What are you doing here, Elijah?” 


10 He replied, “I have been very zealous for the LORD God Almighty. The 
Israelites have rejected your covenant, torn down your altars, and put your 
prophets to death with the sword. I am the only one left, and now they are trying 
to kill me too.” 


1! The LORD said, “Go out and stand on the mountain in the presence of the Lorb, 
for the LORD is about to pass by.” Then a great and powerful wind tore the 
mountains apart and shattered the rocks before the LORD, but the LORD was not in 
the wind. After the wind there was an earthquake, but the LORD was not in the 
earthquake. !* After the earthquake came a fire, but the LORD was not in the fire. 
And after the fire came a gentle whisper. '* When Elijah heard it, he pulled his 
cloak over his face and went out and stood at the mouth of the cave. 


Then a voice said to him, “What are you doing here, Elijah?” 


4 He replied, “I have been very zealous for the LORD God Almighty. The 
Israelites have rejected your covenant, torn down your altars, and put your 
prophets to death with the sword. I am the only one left, and now they are trying 
to kill me too.” 


15 The LorD said to him, “Go back the way you came, and go to the Desert of 
Damascus. When you get there, anoint Hazael king over Aram. !° Also, 

anoint Jehu son of Nimshi king over Israel, and anoint Elisha son of Shaphat from 
Abel Meholah to succeed you as prophet. !7 Jehu will put to death any who escape 
the sword of Hazael, and Elisha will put to death any who escape the sword of 
Jehu. !8 Yet I reserve seven thousand in Israel—all whose knees have not bowed 
down to Baal and whose mouths have not kissed him.” (NIV) 

PROVERBS 3:5-6 >Trust in the LORD with all your heart and lean not on your 
own understanding; ° in all your ways submit to him, and he will make your 

paths straight. 


PROVERBS 18:15 The heart of the discerning acquires knowledge, for the ears 
of the wise seek it out. (NIV) 


~ 


2 CORINTHIANS: 2:6-16 © We do, however, speak a message of wisdom 
among the mature, but not the wisdom of this age or of the rulers of this age, who 
are coming to nothing. 7 No, we declare God’s wisdom, a mystery that has been 
hidden and that God destined for our glory before time began. ® None of the rulers 
of this age understood it, for if they had, they would not have crucified the Lord 
of glory. ° However, as it is written: 
“What no eye has seen, 
what no ear has heard, 
and what no human mind has conceived”— 
the things God has prepared for those who love him— 
10 these are the things God has revealed to us by his Spirit. 
The Spirit searches all things, even the deep things of God. !! For who knows a 
person’s thoughts except their own spirit within them? In the same way no one 
knows the thoughts of God except the Spirit of God. !* What we have received is 
not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit who is from God, so that we may 
understand what God has freely given us. !° This is what we speak, not in words 
taught us by human wisdom but in words taught by the Spirit, explaining spiritual 
realities with Spirit-taught words.'4 The person without the Spirit does not accept 
the things that come from the Spirit of God but considers them foolishness, and 
cannot understand them because they are discerned only through the Spirit. 15 The 
person with the Spirit makes judgments about all things, but such a person is not 
subject to merely human judgments, ! for, 
“Who has known the mind of the Lord 
so as to instruct him?” 
But we have the mind of Christ. 
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Contemplating and Activating 

In his book Surrender to Love: Discovering the Heart of Christian Spirituality, David 
Benner writes, “Relationships that involve genuine intimacy require time and shared experience. 
Knowing a person, rather than simply knowing about them, demands spending time with that 
person. It requires listening to them, not only talking to them. And it involves simply being with 
them, passing time that is uncluttered by words and activities.”*° Personally, I am drawn to this 
statement because listening is active. It not only involves the ears, but it also involves availing 
one’s entire self in the process. 

Likewise, Benner’s reference to “uncluttered” words and activities is a reminder of the 
simplified life in the desert where the elders “had very few possessions, and wanted to have as 
little as possible, choosing to do without them in order to be free for God.”*! In their ability to 
unclutter they were able to make more room for God. As for Abba Anthony, “Somehow his 
solitude had become an infinite space into which anyone could be invited.” 

Henri Nouwen has asserted, “To be on pilgrimage is to be silent’ (peregrinatio est 
tacere), expresses the conviction of the Desert Fathers that silence is the best anticipation of the 


future world.”*? As you reflect on Nouwen’s statement along with this call to unclutter— 
y g 


- How is God inviting you into this moment, right here and right now? 
- What lessons can we learn from Abba Anthony’s story about discernment? 


- Is there anything cluttering your relationship with others? 
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Consider your relationship with other Christians that are not from your same tradition. 
Is there any clutter? 

Is there anything cluttering your worship of God? 

How can we involve our entire body as an instrument of awareness of God’s Presence? 
How can we activate confidence in knowing that we are right where we are supposed to 
be? Or activate the courage to change the course of our direction? 

In I Chronicles 12:32 we are taught that the Sons of Issachar discerned the times. What 
do you believe that the Lord is calling you to discern about the times here and now? 
What lesson can you learn from Abba Anthony that moves you toward actualizing the 
goodness of our triune God in Christian worship today? 

Take a moment to sit silently. 

Ponder, 

Pray, 

Listen and— 


Live it out. 
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Chapter 3 


DETERMINATION 


The practice of desert spirituality is a practice of determination. A motivation for our 
African elders’ venture to the African desert—and what kept them there—was a determination to 
worship and serve our triune God. Egyptologist and scholar Vince Bantu records that, 

As a result of the Roman imperial support of Christianity, Christians across the 

world began following the example of Egyptian Christians who began 

withdrawing to the desert and living an ascetic lifestyle. Desiring to continue in 

the sufferings of the early Christians, fourth-century Egyptian Christians began 

living lifestyles of prayer, fasting, and studying Scripture in the Egyptian 

wilderness—most famously in the monastic community at Scetis in the Wadi-al- 

Natrun.! 

In this chapter we will view the notion of determination alongside the story of Abba 
Moses. In so doing, we will revisit the idea of embodiment and proprioception; and present the 


sense of sight. Likewise, we will take a peek into the lives of two Christians from Antebellum 


America whose stories exude determination. 


Abba Moses (c. 330-405) 

Abba Moses’ story in the desert begins with him as an escaped Egyptian slave and dark- 
skinned Ethiopian renegade, which upon my first introduction to him truthfully gave me slight 
concern. I was taken aback because of all the accounts that I read of Moses’ life, the chroniclers 
of his story seek to focus mostly on the color of his skin and portray him as a runaway slave, 
with a violent temper, who not only was a thief himself but lived amongst a band of thieves 
before he sought refuge with he monks. And as an African American female, of a certain age, 


living in the twenty-first century, my initial response to all of that was complete and utter 
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consternation. Nonetheless, those are the specifics that we are presented with regarding Moses 
the Black’s life. Yes, he is called ““The Black” or “The Robber.” Pause. 

I take a moment to pause because, even now, lest my social location and modern mind 
take over, I may find myself in a precarious position. However, if a task of theology is to ask 
questions, then I have several. Specifically, why are we humans so obsessed with Blackness and 
Whiteness? And why is this obsession following us into the desert—particularly when the focus 
of Abba Moses’ personhood seems to revolve around the color of his skin? His narrative is 
riddled with racial undertones such as, “Moses the Black, who came from a different part of 
Africa, was one of the most revered of the hermits; he was a warm and loving man and the 
affection in which he was held was expressed at times by teasing him about the colour of his 
skin; he returned these comments with no resentment but with good humour: ‘Black outside,’ he 


would say, ‘but white inside.’”? Breathe. 


The Sense of Sight 

Vision is a formidable sense. Often, we can be driven to make judgments about one 
another initially based on what we see. “He’s a Black Man! O, but he’s a kind, gentle, and good- 
humored Black man, so he’s okay.” This, of course is my own paraphrase, and may not be an 
accurate interpretation of Abba Moses’ story—especially in the absence of an actual biography 
of him. However, while much remains questionable about how he is depicted in his own story, 
the same qualifying characteristics of Black maleness that we find in his narrative have been 
played out in American literature (i.e., Jim in Huckleberry Finn), “reel” life (1.e. John in The 
Green Mile), and in real-life down through the centuries. 

I realize that racial disparities come in all shapes and sizes and are not just centered 
around Black and White issues; however, when I read scenarios surrounding Abba Moses’ life, 
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the color of his skin is a driving factor in how he is perceived and received by others. It even 
seems to lean into his own self-perception. See for yourself from the following story: 


At a meeting of monks in Scetis, the hermits wanted to test Moses. So they 
poured scorn on him, saying, “Who is this black man who is here with us?” 
Moses heard them but said nothing. When the meeting had dispersed, the monks 
who had insulted him asked him, “Weren’t you upset inside?” He replied, “I was 
upset, and I said nothing.”? And also, “they said of Moses that when he was 
ordained, they put the pall on his shoulders. The archbishop said to him, ‘Look at 
that, here you are clothed in white and ready for your ordination, Moses.’ He 
answered, ‘White outside, Lord Bishop, or white inside, do you think?’ The 
archbishop, wishing to test him, said to the clergy, ‘When Moses comes to the 
altar, turn him away but follow him and listen to what he says.’ They began to 
drive him from the church, saying, “Get out, Ethiopian.’ As he went out, he said to 
himself, ‘You thing of dust and ashes, they have done you a good turn. You are 
not a man, how dare you remain in the company of men?’’”4 


In his book, The Christian Imagination: Theology and the Origins of Race, theologian 
and scholar Willie James Jennings explains how the fourteenth century geographical novel called 
The Book of Knowledge of All Kingdoms was used by Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal 
during slave trade exploits. Jennings notes, 


The author, in recounting his travels to different places, notes several times that the 
people are black, or black as pitch. They are Christian, yet they are black. As the author 
draws near the land of Prester John, the priest-king believed to govern a holy realm and a 
great army of African warriors, he again notes the people’s particulars: “But they are as 
black as pitch and they burn themselves with fire on their foreheads with the sign of the 
cross in recognition of their baptism. And although these people are black, they are men 
of good understanding and good mind.” Christian and black are juxtaposed—the one 
overcoming the other.° 


It is this same type of juxtaposition of Blackness and Christianity that meets us in the 
desert regarding Abba Moses, suggesting that he is Black, but he is good. That is wrong thinking. 
And as subtle as this sentiment sometimes is, this type of bigoted juxtaposition still meets us in 
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our sanctuaries, seminaries, and even sometimes in some very well-meaning conversations with 
other Christians, today. 

In this section we are talking about the sense of sight. And unfortunately, regarding racial 
matters, our ability to see one another’s appearance can sometimes hold sway over our decisions 
about each other. So, how are we to engage our sense of sight in helpful ways? (And while I am 
here—to say that we do not see color concerning ethnicity is not a helpful way.) What are we, as 
the Body of Christ in the twenty-first century, to do to make sure that we see one another in 
healthy and loving ways? I would like to suggest that we can engage our spiritual sight to help us 
to be more loving toward one another. 

Similar to Elisha’s servant in 2 Kings 6:17, spiritual sight is the God-given ability to see 
something that is unseen in the natural. It involves a process of consecrating oneself and ridding 
one’s life from those things that darkens the soul. Thus, it brings illumination to the soul through 
the light of Christ and provides spiritual insight that is profitable for faith and life development. 
Matthew reminds us that “The eye is the lamp of the body. If your eyes are healthy, your whole 
body will be full of light. But if your eyes are unhealthy, your whole body will be full of 
darkness. If then the light within you is darkness, how great is that darkness!” (6:22-23, NIV). 
Thus, just as the sense of sight can affect a believer holistically, I would argue that spiritual sight 
impacts a believer’s total wellbeing in like manner. 

Furthermore, such as we noted in the previous chapter on discernment, as a Christian’s 
spiritual sight increases so too does spiritual discernment, which I believe is necessary for 
spiritual maturity in weighty matters of the heart. With that, spiritual sightedness is not solely 
about opened “eyes” but opens the pathways of the heart. In other words, the spiritual sense of 


sight opens the spiritual “eyes of the heart.” 
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As we read and respond to Abba Moses’ story, we can learn valuable lessons on engaging 
this spiritual sense, because although he was clearly affected by the unjust treatment of others, he 
did not allow their negativity to hinder his journey with God. He pushed passed his desolation— 
sometimes with the help of others—and continued to mature in his faith and in the ascetic 
lifestyle. He was determined to see God’s goodness despite the disparities and diabolical 
activities in the desert. To follow is one of those instances: 


THE LIFE was hard and temptation severe, but when as a young monk Moses 

thought he could endure it no longer, Isidore whom he consulted did not suggest 

that he abandoned or alleviated his chosen way of life; instead: He took him out 

on the terrace and said to him, “Look towards the west”; he looked to the west 

and saw hordes of demons flying about and making a noise before launching an 

attack. Then he said, “Look towards the east’’; he turned and saw an innumerable 

multitude of holy angels shining with glory. Isidore said, “Those who are with us 

are more in number than those that are against us.”° 
Fortitude 

Another life lesson that Abba Moses teaches us is fortitude. Of the many descriptors that 
he held; he was also called “The Strong.” This characteristic was also one that his namesake, 
Moses—Hebrew prophet, teacher, and author of the Pentateuch—exuded when he led God’s 
people out of Egyptian bondage and into the desert to worship the LORD. We too, as followers 
of Christ, can exhibit great strength as we confront those negative forces that seek to enslave and 
hinder members of the Body of Christ with racial disparities. Therefore, as God’s people 
continue to encounter biased barriers, and the misgivings of others—even in the Body of 


Christ—we ought to remain resolute and determined to shatter the strongholds that have veiled 


our individual and collective vision—both naturally and spiritually. 


6. Ward, 238-39. 
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Like Abba Moses’ progression, we know that there is a way forward. And as we move 
forward—in a new era of inequities—we also remember those who have come before us who 
embodied tremendous strength by exuding what I call incarnational fortitude. With that, there are 
two others that come to mind who embodied fortitude for Black people in America and in the 
faith that I would briefly like to mention, and they are the historical figures of Sojourner Truth 
and Harriet Tubman. 

First, Isabella was former slave, prophet, abolitionist, and women's rights activist who in 
June of 1843 changed her name to Sojourner Truth.’ Strong in faith, Sojourner Truth embodied 
the freedoms that she preached about and diligently sought. Her life is a model of strength 
because she was determined to move forward in the faith and to forge the way for others during 
the dismal period of slavery in America. Moreover, as she made inroads for Black people in 
America, she also made tremendous progress for all women, and especially clergy women of 
African descent—in the Black Church—for which I am profoundly grateful. 

Provided the rare opportunity as a female to mount the pulpit of her African Methodist 
Episcopal church, “Sojourner Truth’s mission to preach the gospel evolved into a mission to 
abolish slavery, bring about women’s suffrage, and contribute to the racial uplift of blacks.”* She 
demonstrated immense spiritual insight as a prophet of God and was the embodiment of the life 
that she believed in and the truth that she practiced. Furthermore, just as Abba Moses was called 
“The Strong,” Sojourner Truth was also considered very strong. 

Secondly, another former slave, prophet, and liberator of the Antebellum period was 
Harriet Tubman. Like Sojourner, she too embodied freedom and became a living instrument of 
God to show others the way out of enslavement. Unable to read, she allowed the Holy Spirit to 


7. Isabelle Kinnard Richman, Sojourner Truth: Prophet of Social Justice, Routledge Historical Americans 
series (New York: Routledge, Taylor & Francis Group, 2016). 


8. Richman. 
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move through her, pointing, showing, and leading those encumbered by injustices through the 
passages of the underground railroad to a better life. She was a vessel of God. And like Abba 
Moses, she too became known as “Moses” to her people.’ 

Similarly, as Harriet Tubman and other slaves worked in the fields, they collectively 
raised the sound of an incarnational mission through songs that communicated hope and 
exemplified prophetic prayers. These were the songs that they embodied that gave them the 
inspiration and fortitude to move forward, such as, 

Oh go down, Moses, 

Way down into Egypt’s land, 
Tell old Pharaoh, 

Let my people go.!° 

This was a song. This was a prayer. This was a communal call to worship. And just as the 
spirituals that were sung in the heat of the day became pathways to freedom, I would like to 
proclaim that Tubman and Truth, and others like them, also became incarnational pathways of 
freedom—physically, emotionally, mentally, intellectually, sacrificially, and spiritually—for an 
entire people. These servants of God were determined and strong Christians who called upon the 
Lord to strengthen them. They were filled with the Holy Spirit and became pathways to freedom 
through their faith in God—despite their treatment by other Christians. 

How we treat one another says boat loads about our Christianity—and I intend every pun 
in that statement. Let us connect this dreadful dot. Christians kidnapped and crammed 
respectable people into boats, stripping them of their dignity, heritage, and home to enslave them 
for economic gain. Moreover, Christians indoctrinated greed and worldliness into the Church 


that drove other Christians out of their homes and into the desert. Selah. 


9. Sarah Brad, Harriet Tubman: The Moses of Her People (Bedford, MA: Applewood Books, 1993). 


10. Brad, 28. 


Figure 5: Sojourner Truth 


Vf de fust woman Gad ever made was strong enough to tarn 
de world upside down all alone, dese women all togedder ought to 
be able to turn it back and get it tight side up agin.—Sofowrmer 
Trath. 


Source: Public Domain 


Figure 6: Harriet Tubman 


Source: Public Domain 
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Abba Moses was a desert father who eventually became an ordained priest. As an ascetic 
and a priest, one of his duties was to carry the world with him into his cell in prayer. This was 
another way that his faith became incarnational and strong. Likewise, as he practiced solitude 
and prayer, he demonstrated the compassionate ministry that late priest and spiritual guide Henri 
Nouwen talks about when he states “Thus in and through solitude we do not move away from 
people. On the contrary, we move closer to them through compassionate ministry.”"! 

Abba Moses is a symbol of strength and compassion. He also demonstrates for us the 


need for perseverance in the wake of unexpected inequities. We can express gratitude for his 


incarnational model of buoyant determination. 


Engaging with “a word” and the Word 
In this chapter we have spent a considerable amount of time, “seeing” how others 
perceived Abba Moses. Likewise, we have discussed the benefits of spiritual insight through the 
sense of sight. In this section, we will read several of Abba Moses’ sayings as well as visit with 
the Word of God to gain insight around the overall theme of determination. As we proceed with 
words from the abba and the Word of God: What lessons can you learn about spiritual sight and 


determination that provide nourishment for your soul? 


ABBA MOSES, one of St. Anthony’s followers, said to a brother: “To die to 
one’s neighbor is this. To bear your own faults and not to pay attention to anyone 
else wondering whether they are good or bad. Do no harm to anyone, do not think 
anything bad in your heart towards anyone, do not scorn the man who does evil, 
do not put confidence in him who does wrong to his neighbor, do not rejoice with 
him who injures his neighbor . . . Do not have hostile feelings towards anyone and 
do not let dislike dominate your heart.” !” 


~ 


11. Nouwen, The Way of the Heart, 19. 


12. Nouwen, 16-17. 


A BROTHER ... committed a fault. A council was called to which Abba Moses 
was invited, but he refused to go to it. Then the priest sent someone to say to him, 
“Come, for everyone is waiting for you.” So he got up and went. He took a 
leaking jug, filled it with water, and carried it with him. The others came out to 
meet him and said to him, “What is this, Father?” The old man said to them, “My 
sins run out behind me, and I do not see them, and today I am coming to judge the 
error of another.” When they heard that they said no more to the brother but 
forgave him." 


THEY MADE a tule in Scete that they would fast a whole week before 
celebrating Easter. But it happened that in that week some brethren came to Abbot 
Moses, from Egypt, and he cooked them a little vegetable stew. And when they 
saw the smoke coming up from his cell, the clerics of the church that is in Scete 
exclaimed: Look, there is Moses breaking the rule, and cooking food in his cell. 
When he comes up here we’ll tell him a thing or two. But when the Sabbath came, 
the clerics saw the great holiness of Abbot Moses, and they said to him: O Abbot 
Moses, you have broken the commandment of men, but have strongly bound the 
commandment of God.'4 


A CERTAIN brother went to Abbot Moses in Scete, and asked him for a good 
word. And the elder said to him: Go, sit in your cell, and your cell will teach you 
everything. 


2 KINGS 6:8-23 Now the king of Aram was at war with Israel. After conferring 
with his officers, he said, “I will set up my camp in such and such a place.” 


° The man of God sent word to the king of Israel: “Beware of passing that place, 
because the Arameans are going down there.” !° So the king of Israel checked on 
the place indicated by the man of God. Time and again Elisha warned the king, so 
that he was on his guard in such places. 


1! This enraged the king of Aram. He summoned his officers and demanded of 
them, “Tell me! Which of us is on the side of the king of Israel?” 


13. Nouwen, 17. 
14. Merton, The Wisdom of the Desert, 77-78. 


15. Merton, 30. 
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12“None of us, my lord the king,” said one of his officers, “but Elisha, the prophet 
who is in Israel, tells the king of Israel the very words you speak in your 
bedroom.” 


13“Go, find out where he is,” the king ordered, “so I can send men and capture 
him.” The report came back: “He is in Dothan.” '4 Then he sent horses and 
chariots and a strong force there. They went by night and surrounded the city. 


15 When the servant of the man of God got up and went out early the next 
morning, an army with horses and chariots had surrounded the city. “Oh no, my 
lord! What shall we do?” the servant asked. 


16“Ton’t be afraid,” the prophet answered. “Those who are with us are more than 
those who are with them.” 


17 And Elisha prayed, “Open his eyes, Lord, so that he may see.” Then 
the Lord opened the servant’s eyes, and he looked and saw the hills full of horses 
and chariots of fire all around Elisha. 


18 As the enemy came down toward him, Elisha prayed to the Lord, “Strike this 
army with blindness.” So he struck them with blindness, as Elisha had asked. 


19 Elisha told them, “This is not the road and this is not the city. Follow me, and I 
will lead you to the man you are looking for.” And he led them to Samaria. 


20 After they entered the city, Elisha said, “Lord, open the eyes of these men so 
they can see.” Then the Lord opened their eyes and they looked, and there they 
were, inside Samaria. 


21 When the king of Israel saw them, he asked Elisha, “Shall I kill them, my 
father? Shall I kill them?” 


22 “To not kill them,” he answered. “Would you kill those you have captured with 

your own sword or bow? Set food and water before them so that they may eat and 

drink and then go back to their master.” 73 So he prepared a great feast for them, 

and after they had finished eating and drinking, he sent them away, and they 

returned to their master. So, the bands from Aram stopped raiding Israel’s 

territory. (NIV) 

Contemplating and Activating 

Thomas Merton has so eloquently stated, “The Desert Fathers were pioneers, with 

nothing to go on but the example of some of the prophets, like St. John the Baptist, Elias, 


Eliseus, and the Apostles, who also served them as models. For the rest, the life they embraced 


was ‘angelic’ and they walked the untrodden paths of invisible spirits. Their cells were the 
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furnace of Babylon in which, in the midst of flames, they found themselves with Christ.”'® In 
other words, through the best of it and the worst of it, the desert elders withstood a great deal. 
And they were able to overcome. 

As you continue to reflect on the topic of determination and the life of Abba Moses, you 
are invited to interact with a few specific questions. Feel free to journal your thoughts or to 


activate some other form of creativity in your response (i.e., write a song, poem, etc.). 


- What are your thoughts about racial disparities in the Church? Do you see them? If not, 
what do you think is causing you not to see them? 

- What are some of the signposts that the Holy Spirit may be pointing to from the desert to 
our own communities that may be helpful means of racial reconciliation? 

- Doyou see a strong connection to resilience and determination in any aspect of Abba 
Moses’ story? If so, write about it. 

- An exercise in activating your imagination: If you had a cell what would it look like? Are 
you able to see it in your mind’s eye and then go there now? While you are there what 
will you talk to Jesus about? 

- Talk to Him now. 

- What lesson can you learn from Abba Moses that moves you toward actualizing the 


goodness of our triune God in Christian worship today? 


16. Merton, 10. 
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Chapter 4 


DEPENDENCE 


There is a lovely tradition in the Black Church that celebrates women who have grown in 
age and in wisdom. These women are called the “Mothers” of the church. Typically, the 
“Mothers” are elders—not in rank but in maturation—who labor in prayer and in the Word. They 
are ordinary women who touch the lives of others and have been touched themselves by God. 
And although they have no official office in the church, on occasion, they may be called upon to 
offer special prayers and blessings—sometimes enacted by the laying on of their hands. 

Like the “Mothers” of the Black Church, the desert mothers were also ordinary women. 
They too had no special rank or ministerial title; nor did they have any special calling to an 
ecclesiastical office. However, they were women who lived a consecrated life to the glory of 
God and had a wholehearted desire to grow closer to God in wisdom and in grace. 

In this chapter we will give attention to the desert mother known as Amma Sarah. We 
will also highlight the sense of touch and its significance in Christian spiritual formation. Also, 
we will look at the topic of dependence with the hope of moving us toward a fuller expression of 


worship based upon placing our full dependence on God. 


Amma Sarah (c. 290-370) 
Unlike the desert fathers, information about the desert mothers is not as widely known. 
However, with the efforts of scholars such as Benedicta Ward and Laura Swan, we can glean a 


relative amount of information about the ammas such as their place of origin and some 
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particulars along the way. With that, we know that Amma Sarah was a native of upper Egypt. 
She was born into a wealthy Christian family where she herself was very well educated.! 

After her initial introduction to the ascetic lifestyle, Sarah relocated to the desert and 
lived alone for several years in a cell near the river in the vicinity of a women’s monastery in the 
desert of Pelusium.” Moreover, it is noted that, “Eventually Amma Sarah received the monastic 
garb and lived in a closer relationship with the community, serving as spiritual elder. Sarah 
continued to follow the ascetic life by living alone in a cave by the river for seven years. She 
died around her eightieth year.” 

Although Amma Sarah’s lifestory comes to us with minor details, one discovery is that 


she practiced purity of heart. Laura Swan states it nicely, 


Amma Sarah’s goal was purity of heart. As one grows and deepens in purity of 
heart, one deepens in pure love for Christ. Sarah lived with a deep sense of awe 
for God. She sought neither special treatment nor recognition for herself. Amma 
Sarah models for us the gift of tenacity and focus on the final goal of life: oneness 
with God.* 


Amma Sarah teaches us the value of dependence on God. From this account we learn 
that a deepened faith in God can produce more love for God, and in her case, a desire to be at 
one with God. Swan speaks of Sarah as one who models the gift of tenacity, and as one who is 
focused. Yet her focus was not on self, but on God. Sarah demonstrates to us the importance 
of placing one’s full focus, and might I add, full weight on God. Sarah loved God, she trusted 


God, and was tenacious about where her heart’s loyalties resided. Thus, her confidence was in 


1. Laura Swan, The Forgotten Desert Mothers: Sayings, Lives, and Stories of Early Christian Women (New 
York/Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 2001), 35. 


2. Swan, 35. 
3. Swan, 35-36. 


4. Swan, 36. 
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God, which communicates to me resilience and dependence upon Him. And quite honestly 
that type of tenacity is what we all need when life’s challenges are persistent as well. When 
the lust of the eyes, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life seek to destroy us, we need a 
steadfast resolve to depend on God. It is said that Amma Sarah struggled with lust. However, 
her struggle did not overtake her, but was a way for her to be strengthened and upheld by 
God. One scholar notes, “They said of Sarah that for thirteen years she was fiercely attacked 
by the demon of lust. She never prayed that the battle should leave her, but she used to say 
only, ‘Lord, give me strength.””° 
I personally find hope and aspiration in how Amma Sarah oversaw her battles. Her 
resilience is righteous and is what we must lean into even when our own battles continue to 
rage—and they will rage. But we must have a strong resolve, as individuals and as a people, to 
believe that the battles make us better. Battles mature us. And when we find ourselves on the 
frontline, we have to have a wholehearted hope and trust in God. My friends, we can depend on 
God. He holds us in His Sovereign and capable hands. Pause and thank the Lord for strength 


and confidence. Remember that you can depend on Him. 


The Sense of Touch 


In Black Church hymnody there is something that is traditionally known as long meter. 
This style of singing is attuned to the sound of a communal prayer where the congregation, in 
melismatic style, moans to God—acapella—in unison.° A church favorite, in about every Black 
Church tradition, are the words from one stanza of Charles Wesley’s hymn, “Father I Stretch My 


Hands to Thee.” Sung long and drawn out—with a fervent plea—are these words on these lines: 


5. Ward, The Desert Fathers, 36. 


6. Marilyn E. Thornton, https://www.umcdiscipleship.org/resources/history-of-hymns-father-i-stretch-my- 
hands-to-thee February 25, 2016. 
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Father, I stretch 
my hands to thee, 
No other help 
Iknow; 

If thou withdraw 
thyself from me, 
Ah! whither shall 
I go? 


As I write this section and sing these words—aloud—in long meter—my entire being 
feels gripped by God. Like a child who reaches up to a loving parent who then swoops the child 
in the safety of his arms—this is how my very soul feels—protected, cared for, and loved by 
God. This is the spiritual sense of touch. And as I think about Amma Sarah and her battle, I am 


reminded that often after that long meter hymn, the very next words that we sing are usually: 


I will trust in the Lord, 
I will trust in the Lord, 
I will trust in the Lord, till I die. 
I will trust in the Lord, 
I will trust in the Lord, 
I will trust in the Lord, till I die. 


I’m gonna stay on the battlefield. 

I’m gonna stay on the battlefield. 

I’m gonna stay on the battlefield, till I die. 

I’m gonna stay on the battlefield, 

I’m gonna stay on the battlefield, 

I’m gonna stay on the battlefield, till I die.’ 

You may be wondering what exactly do these lyrics have to do with the spiritual sense of 

touch? Well, when life’s challenges continue to come at us, I would like to submit that we have 
to trust that God has us—gripped! Yes, our Almighty God continues to touch and hold us in His 


Sovereign hand. And even though trials come—and they will come—we have an anchor in the 


Lord. The ammas and the abbas teach us this truth in their stories. In the desert, they face 


7. These are lyrics to an African American Spiritual titled “I Will Trust in the Lord.” It is sung in irregular 
meter and is listed as public domain. Please note that sometimes the secondary lyrics will change according to who 
is leading the song. But the main refrain, “I will trust in the Lord,” remains the same. 
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demonic oppression—such as Amma Sarah’s unwavering demonic attack of lust, Abba Moses’ 
demonic encounter with racism, and Abba Anthony’s troubled soul—but their dependence on 
God is sure. Hence, in story after story, we note that the desert elders rely on the hand of God to 
uphold them, sustain them, and deliver them. Take a moment to express gratitude to God. 

The spiritual sense of touch can also teach us how to activate our faith. In fact, Iam 
reminded of the woman with the issue of blood who stretched forth her hand to touch the hem of 
Jesus’s garment because she believed that there was healing in the wings of His tallit. She 
touched Him and His healing virtue flowed. So, spiritual touch involves a willingness on our part 
too— to stretch forth our hand and grab ahold of Jesus like our very lives depend on it. 

Likewise, spiritual touch is Jesus grabbing a sinking Peter who demonstrated little faith 
in the face of intense winds and waves. Yet, with big or little faith we serve a compassionate God 
who ever cares for us. Moreover, the salvific nature of God teaches us that “. .. God reaches out 
to us through the saving work of Christ and the empowering work of the Spirit so that we might 
relate to God as a loving Father.”* Likewise, it is this loving Father who continues to mold us 
and shape us like a potter does his clay on the precious potter’s wheel.’ 

Have Thine own way, Lord! Have Thine own way! 

Thou art the Potter, I am the clay. 

Mold me and make me after Thy will, 

While I am waiting, yielded and still.'° 

One of our family traditions is to annually attend the Alvin Ailey American Dance 


Theater’s Season at the New York City Center, on or near my sister’s birthday. From world 


premieres to mainstays, once we receive the season schedule, we carefully peruse the selections 


8. Robert J. Sherman, Covenant, Community, and the Spirit: A Trinitarian Theology of Church (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2015), 38. 


9. Jeremiah 18. 


10. Adelaide A. Pollard, “Have Thine Own Way, Lord” (Public Domain, 1907). 
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to find the pieces that we would like to see. And although there is always a vast collection of 
amazing choreographic works, Mr. Ailey’s beloved masterwork, “Revelations,” is a must see— 
every year. This American classic—created in 1960—celebrates his connection to the Black 
Church as a child growing up in Texas. 

There are several movements to “Revelations,” but as we wrap up this section on spiritual 
touch, I am reminded of the “Fix Me, Jesus” section. In this duet, a delicate female dancer is 
gently maneuvered by the soothing and yet strong hands of the male, Christ character. Girded by 
this representation of our God, the female is ever trusting, ever falling, and ever floating into the 
safe arms of Jesus as we the onlookers—or dare I say the worshippers—hear this melodic strain: 

Refrain: 

Oh, fix me; Oh, fix me; 

Oh, fix me. Fix me, Jesus, fix me. 

Fix me for my long, white robe; 

Fix me, Jesus, fix me. 

Fix me for my starry crown; 

Fix me, Jesus, fix me. [Refrain] 

Fix me for my journey home; 

Fix me, Jesus, fix me. 

Fix me for my dying bed; 

Fix me, Jesus, fix me. [Refrain]!! 

Jesus’s hands are strong, and so must be the believer’s faith. Moreover, it is assured that 
our life’s journeys are marked by the spiritual sense of touch. Therefore, as we travel along, we 


do so with the confidence that we are being led and lovingly fixed by the hand of Jesus. 


Likewise, as we continue to souljourn together into the next movement of this discussion, let us 


11. Nolan Williams, Jr., “Fix Me, Jesus” (No. 436) in African American Heritage Hymnal (Chicago, IL: 
GIA Publications, 2001), https://hymnary.org/hymn/OLOF2018/143 
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do so with the confidence that our God is with us. Indeed, Emmanuel—God with us—has never 


and will never leave us or forsake us. He has us in His Holy hands. 


The Image of God 

In her book, The Desert Mothers: Spiritual Practices from the Women of the Wilderness, 
Mary C. Earle states, “The desert tradition took as perennial truth the scriptural description of 
humanity as being made ‘in the image and likeness of God’ (Genesis 1:26). In the desert, men 
and women sought to recover the image of God in themselves and in one another. This meant 
that each person who went to the desert inevitably had to become vulnerable enough to admit her 
or his own behaviors that covered up or sullied that image.” !? Here again, the Imago Dei is 
intrinsically about discovering the characteristics of God in ourselves as individuals and in our 
relationships. It is about taking an inventory—a personal look, a spiritual look at our lives—for 
God, ourselves, and the communities that we serve. And yes, we muster the courage to yield 
ourselves, and our findings to the Holy Spirit, to shape us back into God’s image. But we must 
take some initiative. Amma Sarah provides a perfect model for this as she, “calls her followers to 
growth in self-awareness. Self-awareness is not selfishness but self-connectedness. It is a deep 
and intense listening to our inner being, learning to be conscious and alert to what our inner 
world is trying to say to us.”!? Hence, it involves what we have already established as intuitive 


knowing that is informed and formed by the Spirit of God within. 


12. Earle, The Desert Mothers,181. 


13. Swan, The Forgotten Desert Mothers, 37. 
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Engaging with “a word” and the Word 
Amma Sarah’s sayings are few, however they are helpful in demonstrating to us her 
dependence on God. Although challenged, Sarah seeks to live beyond her passions.'4 She also, 
seeks to be non-judgmental and to obtain her approval from God as opposed to from others. 
In this section you are invited to take in Sarah’s sayings, as well as meditate on the Word 


of God. It is my hope that your faith in God and wisdom will increase. 


AMMA SARAH said, “If I prayed God that all people should approve of my 
conduct, I should find myself a penitent at the door of each one, but I shall rather 
pray that my heart may be pure toward all.”'° 


~ 


SHE ALSO SAID, “It is good to give alms for people’s sake. Even if it is done 
only to please others, through it one can begin to seek to please God.”!° 


THEY ALSO SAID OF HER that the same demon of lust was once attacking her 
threateningly, tempting her with vain thoughts of the world. She continued in the 
fear of God and maintained the rigour of her fasting. Once when she climbed up 
on the roof to pray, the spirit of lust appeared to her in bodily form and said to 
her, “You have overcome me, Sarah.” But she replied, “It is not I who have 
overcome you, but my Lord Christ.’””!” 


MATTHEW 5:8 Blessed are the pure in heart, for they will see God. (NIV) 


~ 


MATTHEW 9:20-22 2° And behold, a woman who had suffered from a 
discharge of blood for twelve years came up behind him and touched the fringe of 
his garment, 7! for she said to herself, “If I only touch his garment, I will be made 


14. Swan, 37. 
15. Swan, 37. 
16. Swan, 40. 


17. Ward, The Desert Fathers, 36. 
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well.” 7? Jesus turned, and seeing her he said, “Take heart, daughter; your faith has 
made you well.” And instantly the woman was made well. (NIV) 


~ 


JOHN 15:5 >“T_am the vine; you are the branches. If you remain in me and I in 
you, you will bear much fruit; apart from me you can do nothing. 


ROMANS 13:14 '4Rather, clothe yourselves with the Lord Jesus Christ, and do 
not think about how to gratify the desires of the flesh. (NIV) 
Contemplating and Activating 
In this chapter we have seen how Amma Sarah exuded her dependence on God. 
Likewise, she sought a life of spiritual maturity through humility. As you reflect on her life, 
some of her words, and the Word of God, take a moment to ponder what the Spirit of the Lord is 


saying to you about your dependence on God. 


- What are some ways that you demonstrate your dependence on God? 

- Does your faith wane in the presence of difficulties? If so, talk to God about your 
struggles. 

- Take a moment to sit quietly with Psalm 23. As you read it several times, begin to breathe 
each word through prayer and ask the Spirit of the Lord to touch your heart in a new 
way. 

- Considering the wisdom of the “Mothers” in the Black Church and the role of spiritual 
elder that Amma Sarah played in the lives of others, is there a woman in your life that 
has been a spiritual model for you? In the coming days send her an expression of 
gratitude. 

- What lesson can you learn from Amma Sarah that moves you toward actualizing the 


goodness of our triune God in Christian worship today? 
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Chapter 5 


DELIGHT 


I begin this chapter from a pew in a chapel at an Augustinian convent.! As I have sat in 
silence and contemplation, I am humbled by the gentle movement of the Holy Spirit. He is here. 
And my soul takes delight in Him. Selah. 

What does it mean to delight in God? For one, it is the simple pleasure of enjoying Him. 
His goodness and His grace are impeccable. And so, I savor these moments when I am in His 
Presence, and He meets me in unexpected ways. Indeed, my soul takes delight in Him. Selah. 

In this chapter, we will give special attention to delighting in God and how that informs 
our worship. The spiritual sense of smell will be the focus for our sensory practice. Likewise, we 
will encounter the life of Amma Syncletica and interact with some of her sayings, as well as the 


Word of God. Come, let us take delight in our triune God, together. 


Amma Syncletica (c. 270-350) 

Amma Syncletica’s formative years, combined, read much like some of the other elders 
that we have encountered thus far. An Egyptian, Syncletica was born to Christian parentage and 
was well educated. She had several siblings, including two brothers who died at young ages and 
a sister who was born blind.” She was from Alexandria—which in ancient times was the center 
of African culture and Christian cultivation. Upon her parents’ death, Syncletica donated her 
inheritance to the poor, and then took her sister to live with her at her parents’ tomb. 


1. Saint Augustine has been considered by many as the greatest Christian theologian in history, only 
matched perhaps to Thomas Aquinas. By many he is believed to be one of the most important Church Fathers in all 
of Christianity as his works have influenced both Western Christianity and philosophical thought. He too is African. 


2. Laura Swan, The Forgotten Desert Mothers, 41. 


3. Swan, 41. 
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Syncletica’s attraction to the acetic life began early while she was still in her parents’ 
home.* As she grew in spirituality her focus—like many others—was on prayer, consecration, 
and the inner working of the Holy Spirit. Noted for her physical beauty,° her story portrays 
beauty that goes beyond the external and radiates from the inside out. She teaches us how to live 


a holy life that seeks to glorify God. 


The Sense of Smell 


The lead nun—with the title of “Mother’—had a gentle and yet ardent spirit. When I 
arrived on the grounds, she met me in the yard and asked me where I would like to go during my 
time of retreat. Of course, I did not want to interrupt the daily rhythm of the convent, so I agreed 
to go wherever she thought was best. Suddenly, she suggested the chapel. As we walked—with 
haste—we quickly arrived. Then Mother unlocked the door, invited me in, and I was 
immediately met by the aroma of incense. I turned to her and commented on the refreshing 
fragrance that permeated the place. She smiled, turned, and left me to meet with the Lord on my 
own. 

In the Greek euodia (edmdia) is the word that is used to mean a sweet smell.° It is the 
word used in the 2 Corinthians and Ephesians texts to indicate a pleasing aroma to God. When 
we look specifically at the Ephesians 5:2 text, we are met with these words from the Apostle 
Paul, “and walk in the way of love, just as Christ loved us and gave himself up for us as a 
fragrant offering and sacrifice to God.” Interestingly, this focus on the pleasing aroma of Christ 
comes just before we are met with some very smelly situations in that same chapter such as 


4. Swan, 41-42. 
5. Swan, 42. 


6. Bible Hub, s.v., “Fragrance,” in Greek, accessed December 3, 2021. 
https://biblehub.com/greek/2175.htm 
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sexual immorality, impurity, obscenity, and greed. These are the things that the Apostle Paul is 
warning the readers to stay away from. And these are the sins that Amma Syncletica pushed up 
against in her teachings through the power of prayer. In one of her sayings, “She said also, 
‘Bodily poison is cured by still stronger antidotes; so fasting and prayer drive sordid temptation 
from us.’”” 

In addition, King David writes, “May my prayer be set before you like incense; may the 
lifting up of my hands be like the evening sacrifice” (Ps. 141, NIV). In this manner, the spiritual 
sense of smell can be reminiscent of prayers that go up before the Lord. For instance, when I 
entered the convent’s chapel, immediately what resonated was that it was a holy place—soaked 
in prayer. Additionally, I believe that the aroma that permeated the room was symbolically the 
sweet-smelling scent of Christ. And just as that fragrance filled the room, it is always my sincere 
prayer that the aroma of God will infiltrate my nostrils and occupy every chamber of my heart. 
Yes, there is room. 

Similarly, the spiritual sense of smell can be imagined as inhaling the goodness of the 
Holy Spirit and exhaling His great grace. I mention grace here, because an exhale does not 
necessarily have to be a means of ridding oneself of negative issues. But an exhale—also 
motivated by God—can be a way one releases benevolence into their situation. Furthermore, it 
can be a means by which other parts of one’s being can experience God’s goodness—such as in 
an instance of breathing in every ounce of God’s goodness until you can taste it. 

Lastly, breath can be characteristic of the wind of God which is found in the Hebrew 


meaning of ruach (n17)* as well as the Greek pneuma (xvedp1a).” In such cases, when one inhales 


7. Ward, The Desert Fathers, 27. 


8. Bible Hub, s.v., “Breath, Wind and Spirit,” in Hebrew, accessed February 21, 2022, Strong's Hebrew: 
7307. 479 (ruach) -- breath, wind, spirit (biblehub.com) 


9. Bible Hub, s.v., “Breath, Wind and Spirit” in Greek, accessed February 21, 2022, Strong's Greek: 4151. 
TvedLa (pneuma) -- wind, spirit (biblehub.com) 
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and exhales deeply, then wind is released. And for our purposes this wind is symbolic of 


refreshment. Inhale. Exhale. Breathe. 


A Prayerful Pilgrimage 

In preparation to visit the Augustinian convent, I had imagined my time being spent 
slightly differently than it actually turned out. In fact, my intention for traveling approximately 
90 minutes, one way, was so that I could have a quiet space where I could read and write quite a 
bit as well as meet with the Lord. However, as I settled in, I found myself writing less and 
observing—more. 

In moments of quiet reflection, I would find myself moving from the pew to the kneeler 
with head bowed and my heart bent toward God. That type of progressive movement would 
reoccur over the course of my visit, making sitting, kneeling, bowing, praying, contemplating, 
and taking in my surroundings the rhythm of the day. 

I was left alone in the chapel, but as the day progressed, other nuns would enter the space 
and perform their daily duties and responsibilities. And before I knew it, one nun, in her own 
indirect way, would remind me of the power of pilgrimage—in prayer. I do not know for certain, 
but she was on a journey. As I observed, she seemed to start at the altar and then push back to the 
second row of pews, where she sat and kneeled in prayer. Then she would travel back to the 
altar, and then venture several more rows back where again she sat, knelt, and prayed. That type 
of movement—with an alternation of sides of the aisle—seemed to be her practice. Once more, I 
do not know for sure if there was intentionality in her efforts—and I most definitely would not 
interrupt her rhythm to ask—but what I observed certainly helped me to consider prayer as a 
journey. In fact, 1am reminded of a prayer labyrinth which is designed for the purpose of 
pilgrimage with God in prayer and contemplation. Think for a moment about the ways that you 


souljourn with God in prayer. Thank Him for the journey. 
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My time at that Augustinian convent was a time of sweet refreshing. God’s Presence was 
certainly felt, and the hospitality of the nuns was vastly experienced. I learned lessons while on 
the premises as well as along the roads that I traveled to get there. 

One quick anecdote about my morning drive to the destination that I would like to share 
is that I had to pass through a township called Hope in order to reach the convent. Imagine how 
pleasantly surprised I was when my GPS signaled for me to exit near Hope along the way. That 
simple act, enroute, caused me to think about the necessity of hope along the Christian journey. 
In actual fact, hope along with faith and love is certainly something that we all need to encounter 
along our Christian way. The Apostle Paul is famously quoted in his letter to the church at 
Corinth, “And now these three remain: faith, hope and love. But the greatest of these is love,” 
(1Cor. 13:13, NIV). 

It has been said, “For Amma Syncletica, a ‘sinner’ is one who allows circumstances to 
disrupt prayerful pursuit of God or who gives up the inner journey altogether.”!° My 
encouragement to all believers is to not give up on the inner journey. Like Syncletica’s stories 
teach us, our lived liturgy should be one that practices spiritual discernment that delights in God. 
Furthermore, our embodied faith should rehearse prayer as a journey—sometimes it is slow and 


steady, but with hope it always moves toward our loving God. 


Engaging with “a word” and the Word 
Mother Syncletica also teaches us how to slow down and be where God has us in a 
certain time and space as noted in this saying: 


SYNCLETICA SAID, “If you live in a monastic community, do not wander from 
place to place; if you do, it will harm you. If a hen stops sitting on the eggs she 


10. Swan, The Forgotten Desert Mothers, 48- 49. 
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will hatch no chickens. The monk or nun who goes from place to place grows 
cold and dead in faith.”!! 


From her saying we can gather the importance of a committed life—to God and to others. 
Thus, Syncletica educates us about the value of relationships and what it means to flourish in 
faith with others. Hers is a call to community—as well as to the cell. 

In the African American Christian community “church hopping” is a common phrase that 
is used to mean going from one church to another without any real attachments. As one could 
image, this is something that is unfavorable, and pastors can be quite vocal about telling people 
to settle in and stop moving about. The expectation is that as a person settles into a congregation, 
then they will place their membership there, remain there, and grow where they are planted. 
What is more, relationships take time to cultivate, and a person’s time and resources are needed 
to help that local community to grow in faith and fellowship. So, church hopping is directly 
discouraged. Likewise, Amma Syncletica is direct and pointed about not being transient in one’s 
commitment to a faith community. As challenging as that may have been centuries ago—t is 
equally challenging to today’s faith communities. 

Liminality, e-Church, and a digital culture make it easier for people to remain on the 
fringes and not fully plug into a particular place for too long. In this fast-paced day and age, 
one’s attention can be diverted quickly and one’s commitments short-lived. However, Amma 
Syncletica’s sayings draw our attention back to the importance of a committed and consecrated 
life that is rooted in time, attention, and longevity, as well as spiritual practices that bring us back 
to the holiness of God. 

The aforementioned is significant to note, especially in this new pandemic-motivated 
virtual era of church culture. As we consider new protocols, and points of engagement, it is 
necessary to slow down and become more intentional about how we connect with God and one 


11. Swan, 63. 
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another in the digital space. Moreover, we have to be deliberate about developing rhythms for 
our spiritual life that help us to remain authentically present within our communities. 
Subsequently, when we review Syncletica’s sayings, they make us acutely aware of what 
the Holy Spirit is doing to refine and refinish us—communally and individually—to the praise of 
God’s glorious grace. Let us now turn our attention to some of her words, as well as to the Word 
of God to mature us in the faith. As you read, please do so slowly and intentionally — asking the 


Spirit of the Lord to shape your understanding for personal application. 


SYNCLETICA SAID, “An open treasury is quickly spent; any virtue will be lost 
if it is published abroad and is known about everywhere. If you put wax in front 
of a fire it melts; and if you pour vain praises on the soul it goes soft and weak in 
seeking goodness.”’!” 


SHE ALSO SAID, “The same thing cannot at once be seed and a full-grown bush. 
So men with a worldly reputation cannot bear heavenly fruit.”!* 


ABBESS SYNCLETICA of holy memory said: “There is labour and great 
struggle for the impious who are converted to God, but after that comes 
inexpressible joy. A man who wants to light a fire first is plagued by smoke, and 
the smoke drives him to tears, yet finally he gets the fire that he wants. So also it 
is written: Our God is a consuming fire. Hence, we ought to light the divine fire in 
ourselves with labour and with tears.”!* 


THE HOLY SYNCLETICA SAID, “We who have chosen this holy way of life 
ought above all to preserve chastity. Even among men of the world chastity is 
highly regarded. But in the world they are also stupid about it, and sin with their 
other senses. For they peep indecently, and laugh immoderately.”'° 


12. Ward, The Desert Fathers, 82. 
13. Ward, 82. 
14. Merton, The Wisdom of the Desert, 55. 


15. Ward, The Desert Fathers, 27. 
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SHE ALSO SAID, “The pleasures and riches of the world must not attract you as 
if they were of any use to you. Because of its pleasure the art of cooking is 
respected, but by rigorous fasting you should trample on that pleasure. Never have 
enough bread to satisfy you and do not long for wine.”!° 


SHE ALSO SAID, “When the devil does not use the goad of poverty to tempt us, 
he uses wealth for the same purpose. When he cannot win by scorn and mockery, 
he tries praise and flattery. If he cannot win by giving health, he tries illness. If he 
cannot win by comfort, he tries to ruin the soul by vexations that lead us to act 
against our monastic vows. He inflicts severe sicknesses on people whom he 
wants to tempt and so makes them weak, and thereby shakes the love they feel 
towards God. But although the body is shattered and running a high temperature 
and thirsting unbearably, yet you, who endure all this, are a sinner; you should 
therefore remember the punishments of the next world, the everlasting fire, the 
torments of judgement. Then you will not fail in the sufferings of this present 
time, indeed you should rejoice because God has visited you. Keep saying the 
famous text: ‘The Lord hath chastened and corrected me: but he hath not given 
me over unto death’ (Ps. 118:18). Iron is cleaned of rust by fire. If you are 
righteous and suffer, you grow to a higher sanctity. Gold is tested by fire. When a 
messenger from Satan is given to you to be a thorn in your flesh, lift up your 
heart, for you have received a gift like that of St Paul. If you suffer from fever and 
cold, remember the text of Scripture, ‘We went through fire and water,’ and “thou 
broughtest us out into a place of rest” (Ps. 66:12). If you have overcome suffering, 
you may expect rest, provided you are following what is good. Cry aloud the 
prophet’s words, ‘I am poor and destitute and in misery’ (Ps. 66:29). Threefold 
suffering like this shall make you perfect. He said also, ‘Thou hast set me at 
liberty when I was in trouble’ (Ps. 4:1). So let this kind of self-discipline test our 
souls, for our enemy is always in sight.”!” 


~ 


BLESSED SYNCLETICA was asked if poverty is a perfect good. She said, “For 
those who are capable of it, it is a perfect good. Those who can sustain it receive 
suffering in the body but rest in the soul, for just as one washes coarse clothes by 
trampling them underfoot and turning them about in all directions, even so the 
strong soul becomes much more stable thanks to voluntary poverty.”!® 


~ 


16. Ward, 27. 
17. Ward, 63-64. 


18. Swan, The Forgotten Desert Mothers, 46. 
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MALACHI 3:1-4 3:1 See, Iam sending my messenger to prepare the way 
before me, and the Lord whom you seek will suddenly come to his temple. The 
messenger of the covenant in whom you delight—indeed, he is coming, says the 
LORD of hosts. 


3:2 But who can endure the day of his coming, and who can stand when he 
appears? For he is like a refiner's fire and like fullers' soap; 


3:3 he will sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, and he will purify the descendants 
of Levi and refine them like gold and silver, until they present offerings to the 
LORD in righteousness. 


3:4 Then the offering of Judah and Jerusalem will be pleasing to the LORD as in 
the days of old and as in former years. (NRSV) 


~ 


ROMANS 12:1-2 !Therefore, I urge you, brothers, and sisters, in view of God’s 
mercy, to offer your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God—this is 
your true and proper worship. 


2 Do not conform to the pattern of this world but be transformed by the renewing 
of your mind. Then you will be able to test and approve what God’s will is—his 
good, pleasing, and perfect will. (NIV) 


2 CORINTHIANS 2:15 5 For we are to God the pleasing aroma of Christ 
among those who are being saved and those who are perishing. (NIV) 


~ 


EPHESIANS 5:1-10 ! Follow God’s example, therefore, as dearly loved 
children ? and walk in the way of love, just as Christ loved us and gave himself up 
for us as a fragrant offering and sacrifice to God. 


3 But among you there must not be even a hint of sexual immorality, or of any 
kind of impurity, or of greed, because these are improper for God’s holy 

people. 4 Nor should there be obscenity, foolish talk or coarse joking, which are 
out of place, but rather thanksgiving. > For of this you can be sure: No immoral, 
impure or greedy person—such a person is an idolater—has any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God.® Let no one deceive you with empty words, for 
because of such things God’s wrath comes on those who are disobedient. 

7 Therefore do not be partners with them. 


8 For you were once darkness, but now you are light in the Lord. Live as children 
of light ° (for the fruit of the light consists in all goodness, righteousness, and 
truth) !° and find out what pleases the Lord. (NIV) 


7 


Contemplating and Activating 
As I personally reflect on the content in this chapter, the concept of we ourselves 
becoming a sweet fragrance to God, keeps resonating with me. Yes, Christ is a fragrance, but in 
our lived liturgy we too must offer a sweet-smelling fragrance to Him as well. In our moments of 


further contemplation, here are some questions to ponder: 


- How is my life a sweet fragrance to God? 

- Where does it stink? 

- What is God calling me to? 

- What does it mean to be created for God’s glory? 

- What can I learn from other Christians—within and outside of my own tradition—about 
glorifying God? 

- What lesson can you learn from Amma Syncletica that moves you toward actualizing the 


goodness of our triune God in Christian worship today? 
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Chapter 6 


FROM DESERT TO DESSERT 


The Bible is full of desert stories. In passage after passage, we encounter the desolation 
and beauty of the wilderness. The Psalmist, The Prophets, The Baptist, and even The Christ 
Himself all encounter the desert. But one of the most rehearsed stories in both Jewish and 
Christian traditions is when God delivered the Hebrew people from four hundred years of 
Egyptian slavery and released them into the desert to worship Him. This release into the desert 
resulted, of course, in forty additional years of wandering in the wilderness. But what emerged is 
a beautiful story of God’s providence and provision. 

In this chapter I would like to take a moment to whet your appetite with the Messianic 
main course of our focus who is also the dessert! As one final overall application to semiotics 
and pneumatic theology, I would like for us to consider the desert and dessert metaphors in what 
is one of the most epic and prophetic narratives in the Bible. It is a story that has been passed 
down generationally to become embodied liturgy that is rehearsed around a dinner plate. Of 


course, I am referring to the Passover Story with Jesus Christ at the center of it all. 


Jesus the Christ 
Growing up in the Black Church, I can recall those Sundays when the preaching got 
good. The Pastor would reach his pinnacle point—called “hooping” in Black preaching 
homiletics. The diaconate would rush to their feet. The organ would fire up—prompting others to 
rise. And eventually someone would shout out “Paint the Picture!” Well, that is exactly what the 
LORD does for us with the Passover Story. He paints for us a beautiful picture of salvation that 


begins and ends with Jesus Christ, the Paschal Lamb of God. Yes, Jesus is the Lamb of God who 


a} 


takes away the sins of the world. Have mercy on us—and grant us peace. Now that’s my Roman 
Catholicism rising up as well. 

The Passover Story begins in Africa in ancient Egypt. It is one of the most celebrated and 
commemorative events in Judaism which tells of the Israelites’ enslavement by the Egyptian 
ruler Pharoah, and how God freed them. Everything about this story points to Jesus as the Christ, 
who is the Savior of the World. Salvation is of the Lord; and as much as this story is celebrated 


in Hebrew history, it is also an imperative event in the Christian faith. 


The Sense of Taste (and Sight, and Hearing, and Touch and Smell) 

It is the Passover Season. We are back at the table. A meal is being shared. At this 
Passover meal, the family has gathered—young and old—to taste and see and hear and touch and 
smell and rehearse stories about the Israelites’ escape to the desert, and God—YHWH-—as the 
Deliverer. At the table, all of the senses are engaged in order to touch one’s very heart and soul. 

At the end of this dinner, a very meaningful dessert is shared, that Jesus Himself, in the 
Gospels, used as a poignant visual to prophetically show that His Body is the Bread of Heaven, 
and He too will come again because, indeed, He is The Christ. At the Passover meal this 
communal dessert is called the afikomen', which has become a long-lasting sacrament even in 
the Christian Church as the Eucharist or The Holy Communion or The Lord’s Supper. Jesus is 
the host of the table, the paschal lamb at the table, and He Himself is the dessert. Take a moment 


to taste and see and hear and smell and touch and engage. 


1. Ariela Pelaia, “The Hidden Matzah: Afikomen and Its Role in Passover,” Learn Religions, (August 27, 
2020), https://www.learnreligions.com/definition-of-afikomen-2076535 
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MATTHEW 26:17-29 !7On the first day of the Festival of Unleavened 
Bread, the disciples came to Jesus and asked, ““Where do you want us to make 
preparations for you to eat the Passover?” 


18 He replied, “Go into the city to a certain man and tell him, ‘The Teacher says: 
My appointed time is near. I am going to celebrate the Passover with my disciples 
at your house.’” !9 So the disciples did as Jesus had directed them and prepared 
the Passover. 


20 When evening came, Jesus was reclining at the table with the Twelve. 7! And 
while they were eating, he said, “Truly I tell you, one of you will betray me.” 


22 They were very sad and began to say to him one after the other, “Surely you 
don’t mean me, Lord?” 


23 Jesus replied, “The one who has dipped his hand into the bowl with me will 
betray me. 4 The Son of Man will go just as it is written about him. But woe to 
that man who betrays the Son of Man! It would be better for him if he had not 


been born.” 


25 Then Judas, the one who would betray him, said, “Surely you don’t mean me, 
Rabbi?” 


Jesus answered, “You have said so.” 


26 While they were eating, Jesus took bread, and when he had given thanks, he 
broke it and gave it to his disciples, saying, “Take and eat; this is my body.” 


27 Then he took a cup, and when he had given thanks, he gave it to them, 

saying, “Drink from it, all of you. 78 This is my blood of the covenant, which is 

poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins. ??I tell you, I will not drink from 

this fruit of the vine from now on until that day when I drink it new with you in 

my Father’s kingdom.” (NIV) 

The Last Supper was a Passover meal. And today, at Passover meals in Jewish 
households around the world, we note that it is the desert imagery that drives the story. Jewish 
people from the diaspora, everywhere, are reminded about their ancestors’ escape from Egyptian 
slavery into the desert to worship the LORD. Likewise, at the Last Supper the disciples 


embodied the desert narrative of the Exodus as was the custom. As they heard the story again, 


and recalled the Egyptian shackles in ancient Africa, and the plagues, and the smearing of the 
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lamb’s blood on the doorpost, they celebrated the Passover meal with the Lord. However, at that 
particular meal, which they had shared together for three years now, the disciples were unaware 
that they too were about to enter a desert of despair in their own lives—both communally and 
individually. 

As the disciples reclined at that table and recalled their ancestors’ escape to the desert, 
unbeknown to them they too were about to suffer tremendously from the loss of their leader—the 
Host at the table—the Firstborn Lamb of God—to death by crucifixion. The desert. 

Similarly, Jesus Himself would soon enter a desert, even as He prayed amongst fruitful 
olive trees in the Garden of Gethsemane. He had asked his companions to watch and pray with 
Him, but after He went off to pray and returned, He found them asleep. This happened twice. So, 
although Jesus was in a fruitful place, He is surrounded by the barrenness—of what may have 
felt like abandonment. The disciples were asleep. He was deserted in this desert situation. This 
was a dry and disappointing condition, yet He was in an oil press. Have you ever stopped to 
wonder what this scene in the Garden of Gethsemane could mean for your own life? What 
happens when you are surrounded by fruitfulness but suffering from your own personal dry 
situation? Let us sit with that for a moment. What hope is being drawn out of this dry place? Let 
us return to the table. 

As for the dessert, the afikomen at the end of the Passover feast is what is anticipated and 
consumed so that everyone leaves the table with the taste of Matzah in their mouth.’ This is 
embodied remembrance. To the Christian, today, this is the symbolic representation of Jesus the 
Christ who will come again—out of the wrapped linen napkin and the hidden place and into the 
very presence of His people. Likewise, the afikomen is a dessert that is free from decadence and 


2. Pelaia. 
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high-caloric imagery. It is the second piece of three pieces of unleavened bread that returns to the 
table to be savored and enjoyed. Slowly and delightfully to remember. 

For me, this dessert at the Passover meal is a change in basic assumptions that not only 
prompts the partaker to remember the Christ but also to remember one another. Likewise, it is 
the element that should prompt the partaker to see themselves; “Everyone ought to examine 
themselves before they eat of the bread and drink from the cup,” (1 Cor. 11:28, NIV). 

The desert life is about seeing God, the other, and ourselves. It is spirituality that 
considers the other. As Amma Syncletica said, “Salvation is exactly this—the two-fold love of 


God and our neighbor.”? 


The Sense of Beauty 

The desert can take on many meanings. For some, “deserts were entirely dry and barren; 
others were beautiful and had good pastures.”* As for the beautiful, the desert fathers and 
mothers were diametrically opposed to artistic beauty. This is understandable considering they 
had gone to the desert to escape any connection to the mundane. Yet while, “These monks were 
people living on the edges, at the limits of both society and the church, and it seemed to some 
regrettable that as well as living without comfort and wealth, they had abandoned the duties and 
delights of ordered society to live apart from the treasures of a cultivated world, with no concern 
for education, literature, and the arts of the civilized man, with no involvement in corporate 
liturgical prayer, and no responsibility for the service of others in either the state or the church,”° 
they were still living in the beauty of God’s creation. Thus, despite any opposition to artistic 


3. Earle, The Desert Mothers, 155. 


4. Bible Hub, s.v. “Desert,” ATS Bible Dictionary, accessed November 19, 2021. 
https://biblehub.com/topical/desert.htm 


5. Chryssavgis, Jn the Heart of the Desert, 210. 
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beauty, I would argue that the desert fathers and mothers went to the desert to worship the 
LORD, and “Jsn ’t He beautiful.”® 

In the Coptic language there are seven words that mean beauty. The one that I will 
mention here is xapic which carries several meanings which include: grace, favor; divine grace, 
favor (from God to humans); and grace, favor (benevolent celestial hypostasis; an aeon). 7 I 
especially like these words that provide meaning for beauty because they paint a picture of the 
type of care that God gave to the ammas and abbas in the desert. The desert was by no means 
paradise. It was hard. It was challenging. They suffered demonic attack and oppressive 
conditions. But through it all, God’s divine grace and favor sustained them. That is beautiful. 

Likewise, when I find myself in desert-like conditions, and it feels like the pressures of 
life are crushing in on me, I can recall the beauty of God and His benevolent grace to sustain me. 
Yes, He is beautiful, and He bestows favor and honor to those who walk upright before Him (Ps. 
84:11). Hence, the spiritual sense of beauty is a helpful reminder that God’s goodness can be 
found in every situation. Even in the imagery of a blood-stained doorpost and a blood-stained 


cross. I will say it again, Isn’t He beautiful! 


Engaging with “a word” and the Word 
In the previous chapters, this section has been a meaningful way to sit with some of the 


sayings of the abbas and ammas as well as with the Word of God. What makes this chapter 


6. Rich Tolbert, Jr., “Isn’t He Beautiful,” recorded 2020, on Never Be Defeated, Campfire Music/Red 
Alliance Medi,. YouTube video, Retrieved November 20, 2021, https://youtu.be/nUejwfhl3K0 


7. Coptic Dictionary Online, s.v., “Beauty” in Coptic, accessed November 19, 2021, from https://coptic- 
dictionary.org/entry.cgi?tla=C 10944 
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special—is that Jesus speaks a Word, and He is the Word of God. Jesus is the Logos.® Therefore, 


let us meditate on the following Scriptures and celebrate the goodness of the Lord. 


PSALM 27:4 One thing I ask from the Lord, 
this only do I seek: 

that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life, 

to gaze on the beauty of the Lord 
and to seek him in his temple. (NIV) 


PSALM 34:8 Oh, taste and see that the Lord is good! 
Blessed is the man who takes refuge in him! (NIV) 


~ 


PSALM 84:11 For the Lord God is a sun and shield; 
the Lord bestows favor and honor; 

no good thing does he withhold 
from those whose walk is blameless. 


PSALM 119:103 How sweet are your words to my taste, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth! (NIV) 


~ 


JOHN 4:13-14 Jesus answered, “Everyone who drinks this water will be thirsty 
again, '4 but whoever drinks the water I give them will never thirst. Indeed, the 
water I give them will become in them a spring of water welling up to eternal 
life.” (NIV) 


~ 


JOHN 14:26 But the Helper, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he will teach you all things and bring to your remembrance all that I have 
said to you. (NIV) 


~ 


JOHN 19:30 When he had received the drink, Jesus said, “It is finished.” With 
that, he bowed his head and gave up his spirit. (NIV) 


8. Britannica, Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica, s.v. "Logos." accessed May 20, 2020. 
https://www.britannica.com/topic/logos. 
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~ 


EPHESIANS 2:10 For we are God’s handiwork, created in Christ Jesus to do 
good works, which God prepared in advance for us to do. (NIV) 


~ 


PHILIPPIANS 4:4-9 Rejoice in the Lord always. I will say it again: Rejoice! *Let 
your gentleness be evident to all. The Lord is near. °Do not be anxious about 
anything, but in every situation, by prayer and petition, with thanksgiving, present 
your requests to God. 7And the peace of God, which transcends all understanding, 
will guard your hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus. 


8Finally, brothers and sisters, whatever is true, whatever is noble, whatever is 
right, whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is admirable—if anything is 
excellent or praiseworthy—think about such things. °>Whatever you have learned 
or received or heard from me, or seen in me—put it into practice. And the God of 
peace will be with you. 


~ 


1 PETER 2:2-3 Like newborn infants, long for the pure spiritual milk, that by it 
you may grow up into salvation— *if indeed you have tasted that the Lord is 
good. (NIV) 


Contemplating and Activating 


This chapter has linked the metaphors of desert and dessert through the beauty of the 


Passover Story with Jesus Christ as its central focus. We have also heard some of the words of 


Christ and Scripture that have celebrated the goodness of God. In this time of contemplating and 


activating take a moment to settle in. Breathe. 


Is there a word, thought or Scripture that has resonated with you from this chapter that 
you would like to savor for a little while longer? Take some time to do that now. 

The current state of affairs of the world can sometimes feel like a desert of despair. What 
are some ways that you have experienced the goodness of the Lord (dessert) despite the 


despair? Take some time to pray, contemplate and journal about this in your quiet time. 
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- The Church Father, Origen of Alexandria, made the following statement in his discussion 
on sacrifice of the Pascal Lamb in Exodus 12. Read it. Sit with it. Journal your thoughts 


about it: 


“For since there are five senses in the human being, unless Christ comes to each 
of them, He cannot be sacrificed and, after being roasted, be eaten. For it is when 
he made clay with his spittle and anointed our eyes (John 9: 6—7) and made us see 
clearly (Mark 8: 25), when he opened the ears (cf. Mark 7: 33-35) of our heart so 
that having ears we can hear (cf. Mt 11: 15, 13: 19), when we smell his good odor 
(2 Cor 1: 15; Eph 5: 2), recognizing that his name is a perfume poured out (Song 
1: 3), and if, having tasted, we see how good the Lord is (Ps 34 [33]: 8, I Pet 2: 
3), and if we touch him with the touch of which John speaks: That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes and 
touched with our hands, concerning the word of life (1 Jn 1: 1), then it is that we 
will be able to sacrifice the lamb and eat it and thus come out of Egypt.’ 


- An exercise in activating your imagination: You are an invited guest at the Lord’s table 
for the Passover meal. What do you see, hear, smell, touch .. . taste? What is the 
atmosphere like? Jesus is reclining and looking in your direction, what would you like to 
say to Him? 


- Talk to Jesus now. 


9. Paul L. Gavrilyuk and Sarah Coakley, The Spiritual Senses: Perceiving God in Western Christianity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 12. 
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Chapter 7 


DISCIPLESHIP 


We cannot conclude this souljourn without a word about discipleship because desert 
spirituality resulted in many disciples although “desert ascetics did not seek students.”' As John 
Chryssavgis notes, “Many regarded the monks as heroes, seeing them as the successors of the 
martyrs, as those who followed most closely after the Savior. For these reasons, especially after 
the peace of the church under the Emperor Constantine, they attracted many tourists as well as 
serious seekers after God.”” For the ammas and the abbas, taking on disciples necessitated 
prudence because many would gather but not all had the right intentions. Thus, to take on 
adherents required engagement with authentic communal living that was more about a way of 
life. Hence the importance of discipleship as lifestory. 

In this chapter we will bring all of the elements of the African desert elders, the African- 
American experience, and the spiritual senses to the table to partake in a type of eucharistic- 
experience—together—as disciples of Christ through lived liturgy. Moreover, I will give some 


thoughts on implementing holistic worship in our spiritual practice today. 


You and Me 
In the previous chapters we visited the lives of Abba Anthony, Abba Moses, Amma 
Sarah, and Amma Syncletica. We funneled our focus to Jesus the Christ whom we follow as 
Christians. Now, the focus is on us as disciples of Christ, and our task has always been—and will 


remain—to receive from Him ourselves and to share Him with others. This is the “we-ness” of 


1. Swan, The Forgotten Desert Mothers, 52. 


2. Chryssavgis, Jn the Heart of the Desert, 217. 
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worship that is rich with the imagery of communion that I believe to be a holistic and necessary 


practice in our worship today. 


Whole We Communion 

As I sat in the convent chapel—in silence and awareness—I noticed the beautiful stained- 
glass windows that lined the walls. There were several that caught my attention, but one in 
particular drew me in. It was the image of Christ adorned in white and red garments with a halo 
in the sign of a cross—all illumined by light that descended from above. In the image, Jesus was 
looking down on a younger figure who was dressed in purple with a green robe draped around 
his shoulders. Off in the distance there was the table that was set with bread and wine, which are 
symbols of communion. Then I noticed the words that were hewn into the stained-glass window 
which read, Saint John Beloved Disciple. 

The narrative of that window centered on the relationship between Jesus Christ and John 
as the Beloved Disciple. Yet, as I gazed intently at the images—in every frame—I began to 
notice that the story went beyond John. And such as Jesus was gently lavishing His love on John, 
I felt as though He was lavishing His love on me too. I too am beloved. Moreover, in the image, 
the table was set with bread and the chalice, and although Jesus and John were prominently 
displayed, the table was not set for only two, but there was room at the table for me, and you and 
you and you. This is the invitation to discipleship. This is holistic worship—communion with 
God that is interpersonal and invitational. 

The table is set. And all are invited to taste and see the goodness of God. Yet, in the same 
manner that Jesus extends the invitation, we—as His disciples—are also tasked with inviting 
others as well. As the beloved disciples of Christ, and as an extension of our whole and holy 


worship unto Him, it is incumbent upon us to exercise and extend hospitality to others. Pause for 
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a moment. Whom would you like to invite to the table that the Lord has richly prepared? Pray 
that the Spirit of the Lord would ready their heart for their invitation. 

In her book, Abide: Keeping Vigil with the Word of God, Macrina Wiederkehr explains 
the importance of hospitality. 


When we sit at our dinner table, we expect to receive nourishment for our bodies. 

Our souls can also be fed at this table. In sharing both food and conversation, we 

are replenishing body and soul. By attentive presence to one another, we are 

offering the other hospitality ... We offer hospitality to the Word by keeping 

company with it in our prayer and inviting it to companion us through the hours 

of the day. We offer hospitality to the Word when we lean toward it with the ear 

of our hearts, listening expectantly to its wisdom.? 

Everyone loves a warm welcome. Likewise, to be welcomed and given undivided 
attention is the créme de la créme. Thus, this scenario that Wiederkehr shares about attentive 
presence is a reminder of how God also deserves our time and presence. Therefore, we must be 
keen to set aside time and our fullest attention toward Him. 

The word used for worship in Coptic is acnaze which in the English carries the meaning 
to greet, welcome, embrace, and kiss.* As disciples of Christ, regardless of our personalities— 
introverted or extroverted—we are called to be worshippers who embrace God and one another. 
Hospitality gives way to gratitude, and gratitude to an open heart. Hence, we who engage in holy 
communion should be openhearted people who are full of thanksgiving and praise. Take some 
time to welcome the Lord. Worship and praise Him with a thankful heart. 

Worship is a “we” experience. Be it God and me (we) or two or three gathered in His 
Name and Presence (we), there is a communal aspect in our exchange. It is together—around the 


table if you will—and also the way that we live out our experience when we get up from the 


3. Macrina Wiederkehr. Abide: Keeping Vigil with the Word of God (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 
2011), 289-93. 


4. Coptic Dictionary Online, “Worship” in Coptic, accessed December 1, 2021. https://coptic- 
dictionary.org/entry.cgi?tla=C8504. 
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table. This is what we find in the lifestories of the abbas and the ammas. Their worship was 
continual. It was lived liturgy, which is what I am equating to a holistic practice that disciples of 
Christ need today. 

I had a pastor (the one named Moses) that used to end every church service with these 
words, “We have come-in to worship, now let us depart to serve.” Those are powerful words. In 
fact, that declaration was such a mantra that it would weekly resonate throughout the 
congregation as people would enthusiastically recite the last part of it “. . . let us go out to serve!” 
We were charged and excited to live out what we had experienced in morning worship and to 
carry it with us into the rest of our week. We were ignited to go forth to serve and be a blessing 
to others. This is holistic worship. It is what we take in and give out. It is alive and yes—it is 
incarnational. 

What I have sought to do throughout this entire discussion is to present anecdotes along 
with an engagement and embodiment of the spiritual senses that give us patterns of lived liturgy. 
We have engaged with stories from the African elders. We have imagined the sound of voices 
singing in long meter in African American worship. We have read the Word of God and prayed. 
We have used our eyes and ears and full bodies to experience the fullness of the Lord. Now, as 
we continue to pause and consider where we go from here as worshippers in this twenty-first 
century post-pandemic era, I would like to suggest that we actualize our experience with the 
Lord as authentically lived-out. 

We introduced this discussion talking about soul food. Food is ingested and then goes 
through a process to eventually become fuel or energy for the body. As Christ’s Body—His 
disciples—worship needs to fuel us to be His hands and feet in His world. Our time set apart 
with Him should always refresh and refuel us to be little Christs to others. Thus, as we think 


about holistic worship as interpersonal, invitational, and incarnational, there is another term 
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widely used in today’s media and image driven narratives that I would also like to offer along 
these same lines of incarnational which is holistic worship as integrative. 

Integration is somewhat of a buzzword. Like semiotics, it is a marketing term that is 
dominant in the world of advertising. It is what advertisers lean into to get their products viewed 
and consumed. Integration is seamlessly interwoven into the countless storylines that we see on 
billboards, in television programming, at sporting events, on radio shows, and are bombarded 
with in the digital space. And although it is noticeable, good integration is so well blended that it 
feels like a natural part of the story. This is the type of integration that is necessary within the 
lifestory of worshippers. It is this seamless integration of honoring God with their entire lives 
that is authentically woven into the stories of abbas and the ammas. Their lived liturgy is their 
lifestory. 

In speaking about early African exegesis of Scripture, Thomas C. Oden mentions how the 
metaphors of the Eucharist, faithfulness to death, martyrdom, and ascetic discipline were all 
woven in.° As I think about this in terms of the lived experiences of the abbas, ammas, and even 
the African experience, I am reminded that our worship of God should encompass some type of 
death to life experience. Likewise, such as the African elders experienced a new martyrdom in 
their desert, and Africans who were unwillingly brought to these shores had to recreate out of 
their desolation, and Jesus’s disciples partook of His body and blood, we as worshippers—and 
yes as His disciples—must always approach worship with a repentant heart. In our worship, 
something in us must die, in order that something more beautiful be birthed. This is the story of 
communion. This is also a reason by which we give thanks. Do you approach worship through 
the lens of a death-to-life perspective? In what ways can you find this imagery helpful in living 
out worship holistically? For my own life, this is what I would consider introspective. 


5. Oden, How Africa Shaped the Christian Mind, 1040. 
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Introspection helps us to be whole. It is a part of that interactive process that was defined 
in Christian spiritual formation as, “an interactive process by which God the Father fashions 
believers into the image of his Son, Jesus, through the empowerment of the Holy Spirit by 
fostering development in seven primary life dimensions,” which are listed as (1) spirit, (2) 
emotions, (3) relationships, (4) intellect, (5) vocation, (6) physical health and wellness, and (7) 
resource stewardship. ° All of these areas need examining in the lives of worshippers. They are 
the fullness of our lifestories and how we live out being disciples of Christ. Moreover, it is 
especially important for worshippers to engage in introspection—that deep down soul-searching, 
self-examination—that keeps our eyes, ears, hearts, etcetera, wide open for new life to sprout and 
growth to take place. 

As I write this section we are heading into the Lenten season in the Christian liturgical 
year. This is the season where we must muster the courage to take that inward journey. What do 
we want to give up? What do we want to give-in-to? What do we want to die to that we might 
live? These are challenging questions. But they are points of worship that all of us must touch on 
in order for our lifestories to be whole and holy expressions of God’s story that we communicate 
to others as God’s living letters. And I do want to mention that our stories will be communicated. 
Regardless of how quietly or how loudly we want them shared, there is some aspect of my life 
and your life that others will inevitably connect with and interact with. Thus, let us keep in mind 
that holistic worship is interactive. Moreover, let us also do our best to live out this liturgy to the 
praise of God’s glorious grace. 

Additionally, along this same topic of death-to-life, I would like to suggest that holistic 
worship invigorates—one’s entire wellbeing. We want our entire being to be revitalized and 
rejuvenated by the Presence of God. As I alluded to earlier, thanksgiving (which is what 


6. Chandler, Christian Spiritual Formation, 19. 
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Eucharist means) is a means by which we can exude enjoyment and express gratitude. As I think 
about the table and time spent there with Jesus and others, there is delight. Likewise, there is 
peace. 

In the stained-glass imagery, both Jesus and John emanated peace in their countenances 
and in their bodies. And what is peace? Well, in the ancient languages’ peace means total well- 
being, which is an invigorating ingredient for all-inclusive reverence to God. Specifically, in the 
Old Testament Hebrew and in the New Testament Greek the word peace carries a restorative 
quality, which is what Christ followers need for their souljourn. Moreover, as we engage in 
worship that invigorates our whole wellbeing, we need the peace of God to be with us. 

Shalom (017¥) is the Hebrew rendering of the word peace. Yet this interpretation is 
more than the absence of war or tumult; it “refers to a peace of body, mind, spirit and 
relationship. A person who feels shalom is complete and whole.”’ Thus, shalom is the total 
wellbeing of God. This is restorative wellness—from the crown of one’s head to the soles of 
one’s feet. And, in this day and age, restorative wellness is a primary concern. Particularly, as we 
think about all that is going on in our world—mind, body, and soul wellness has to become an 
essential focus for even the followers of Christ. 

In recent years there seems to be an increasing awareness for the need to address the 
topics of wellness and wellbeing in our churches. More conversations are being had and 
programs implemented around these topics, particularly on the subject of mental wellbeing. 
Whereas historically this focus of mental health tended to be shied away from, specifically in 
African American communities, we are finding that it is becoming less stigmatized in our homes 
and in our churches. This is vitally important to holistic worship in this new era, especially since 
mental wellness affects much more than mental health. It affects the entire body and other bodies 


7. Matthew Richard Schlimm, 70 Hebrew Words Every Christian Should Know (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2018), 120. 
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within the community. Thus, the shalom of God is an essential aspect of all-inclusive 
invigoration. Touch your head, and your heart. Now, speak the shalom of God over your life and 
the lives of others. Take a selah moment as a healthy self-focus and a healthy God-focus. 
Experience the shalom of God. 

Next—and certainly not least— in the Greek, peace is the word eirene (eigryvn) which 
offers much of the same definition as shalom; but also carries with it the meaning of “quietness 
and rest” as well as “to join, tie together into a whole.”* As disciples of Christ, we can rest 
assured that God will put all of our broken, shattered, and tattered pieces back together again. 
Likewise, we must find those moments of quietness and rest for our souls. 

The world keeps turning. The noise increases. One’s day can be filled with virtual 
meetings from the workplace, through to the evening with prayer and planning Zooms for 
church. The kids’ snow day has turned into a virtual half-day in school. We can simply become 
zoomed-out! But the eirene of God, provides us with the peace that surpasses all of our 
understanding. Even with the fragmented pieces of life’s situations, God can provide wholeness 
and rest for our souls. He alone is able, but we must be willing to give Him the pieces for our 
peace. Take another selah moment and rest in the peace of God. “Lord, for Your peace, we give 
You praise. Thank you.” 

It is no coincidence that I titled this section “Whole We Communion” and that it sounds 
like holy communion. Holiness is what we aspire to. We want to be set apart for God’s use and 
we want to set aside our time and other resources for God’s glory. Likewise, although God sees 
the beauty in our brokenness, we are well in His Presence. The Psalmist reminds us, ““You make 
known to me the path of life; in your presence there is fullness of joy; at your right hand are 
pleasures forevermore,” (16:11, ESV). 


8. Bible Hub, s.v., “Peace” in Greek, accessed December 4, 2021, from 
https://biblehub.com/greek/1515.htm 
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In summary, as we consider engagement with God through the embodiment of spiritual 
senses let us move toward worship that is interpersonal, invitational, incarnational, integrative, 
introspective, interactive, and invigorating. Likewise, by utilizing our senses and being open to 


what the Spirit of the Lord is doing in and around us—as Christ’s disciples—let us participate in 
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“the art of attention, attending to life and attending to God.”” Moreover, let us souljourn 


peacefully “beyond church-centric Christianity to a holistic, omnipresent theology of the 
signified reign of God.”!° In other words, let our lifestories become lived liturgy. 

There is a song that my Black Baptist home church choir used to sing that I believe 
communicates a final sentiment, well. As we segue into engaging with a word and the Word, I 


would like to leave you with these words: 


You gave me my hands to reach out to man 

To show him Your love and Your perfect plan 

You gave me my ears, I can hear Your voice so clear 
I can hear the cries of sinners 

But can I wipe away their tears? 


You gave me my voice to speak Your Word 

To sing all Your praises to those who never heard 
But with my eyes I see a need for more availability 
I've seen the hearts that have been broken 

So many people to be free 


Lord, I'm available to You 

My will I give to You 

I'll do what You say do 

Use me Lord to show someone the way and enable me to say 
My storage is empty and I am available to You 


Now I'm giving back to You all the tools You gave to me 
My hands, my ears, my voice, my eyes 

So You can use me as You please 

I have emptied out my cup so that You can fill it up 

Now Iam free, I just want to be more available to You 


9. Sweet, Nudge: Awakening Each Other, 21. 


10. Sweet, 43. 
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Lord, I'm available to You 

My will I give to You 

I'll do what You say do 

Use me Lord to show someone the way and enable me to say 
My storage is empty and I am available to You '! 


Engaging with “a word” and the Word 
In this section you are invited to extend hospitality to one elder saying and several 
Scriptures from the Word of God. The one saying is an encounter between Abba Anthony and 
Macarius the Great. As you read, what feelings does this encounter stir up? Is there anything that 
makes you uncomfortable? What gives you peace? 


Macarius the Great came to Antony on the mountain. When he knocked at the 
door, Antony went out and said, “Who are you?” He said, “I am Macarius.” 
Antony went in and shut the door, and left Macarius outside. Afterwards, when he 
saw how patiently he waited, he opened the door to him and welcomed him 
saying, “I have heard of you, and for a long time I have wanted to see you.” He 
was hospitable and refreshed him, for Macarius was tired with his hard work. In 
the evening Antony put out a few palm leaves for himself. Macarius said to him, 
“Give me some, so that I can work at them.” Antony said, “I only have these.” So 
he made a pile of what he had, and they sat late, talking to the good of their souls, 
and made a plaited rope, and the rope hung out of the window in the cave. At 
dawn Antony went out and saw the plait which Macarius had made, and he 


marvelled and kissed his hand, saying, “There is great virtue in those plaits.”!” 


ISAIAH 55 “Come, all you who are thirsty, 
come to the waters; 
and you who have no money, 
come, buy and eat! 
Come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without cost. 
2 Why spend money on what is not bread, 
and your labor on what does not satisfy? 
Listen, listen to me, and eat what is good, 


11. Milton Brunson and Thompson Community Singers, Written by Carlis L. Moody, Jr., “Available to 
You,” (Hollywood, CA: Rejoice/A & M, 1988). 


12. Ward, The Desert Fathers, 61-62. 
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and you will delight in the richest of fare. 
3 Give ear and come to me; 
listen, that you may live. 
I will make an everlasting covenant with you, 
my faithful love promised to David. 
4 See, I have made him a witness to the peoples, 
a ruler and commander of the peoples. 
> Surely you will summon nations you know not, 
and nations you do not know will come running to you, 
because of the LORD your God, 
the Holy One of Israel, 
for he has endowed you with splendor.” 
® Seek the LORD while he may be found; 
call on him while he is near. 
7 Let the wicked forsake their ways 
and the unrighteous their thoughts. 
Let them turn to the LORD, and he will have mercy on them, 
and to our God, for he will freely pardon. 
8“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways,” 
declares the LORD. 
°““As the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways 
and my thoughts than your thoughts. 
10 As the rain and the snow 
come down from heaven, 
and do not return to it 
without watering the earth 
and making it bud and flourish, 
so that it yields seed for the sower and bread for the eater, 
1l so is my word that goes out from my mouth: 
It will not return to me empty, 
but will accomplish what I desire 
and achieve the purpose for which I sent it. 
!2-You will go out in joy 
and be led forth in peace; 
the mountains and hills 
will burst into song before you, 
and all the trees of the field 
will clap their hands. 
13 Instead of the thornbush will grow the juniper, 
and instead of briers the myrtle will grow. 
This will be for the LORD’s renown, 
for an everlasting sign, 
that will endure forever.” (NIV) 


MATTHEW 14:13-21 !3 When Jesus heard what had happened, he withdrew by 
boat privately to a solitary place. Hearing of this, the crowds followed him on foot 
from the towns. 4 When Jesus landed and saw a large crowd, he had compassion 
on them and healed their sick. 


15 As evening approached, the disciples came to him and said, “This is a remote 
place, and it’s already getting late. Send the crowds away, so they can go to the 
villages and buy themselves some food.” 


16 Jesus replied, “They do not need to go away. You give them something to eat.” 
17““We have here only five loaves of bread and two fish,” they answered. 


18 “Bring them here to me,” he said. !9 And he directed the people to sit down on 
the grass. Taking the five loaves and the two fish and looking up to heaven, he 
gave thanks and broke the loaves. Then he gave them to the disciples, and the 
disciples gave them to the people. 7° They all ate and were satisfied, and the 
disciples picked up twelve basketfuls of broken pieces that were left over. 7! The 
number of those who ate was about five thousand men, besides women and 
children. (NIV) 


JOHN 15 “I am the true vine, and my Father is the gardener. ? He cuts off every 
branch in me that bears no fruit, while every branch that does bear fruit he prunes 
so that it will be even more fruitful. > You are already clean because of the word I 
have spoken to you. 4 Remain in me, as I also remain in you. No branch can bear 
fruit by itself; it must remain in the vine. Neither can you bear fruit unless you 
remain in me. 


>“T am the vine; you are the branches. If you remain in me and I in you, you will 
bear much fruit; apart from me you can do nothing. ° If you do not remain in me, 
you are like a branch that is thrown away and withers; such branches are picked 
up, thrown into the fire and burned. 7 If you remain in me and my words remain in 
you, ask whatever you wish, and it will be done for you. ® This is to my Father’s 
glory, that you bear much fruit, showing yourselves to be my disciples. 


“As the Father has loved me, so have I loved you. Now remain in my love. !° If 
you keep my commands, you will remain in my love, just as I have kept my 
Father’s commands and remain in his love. ' I have told you this so that my joy 
may be in you and that your joy may be complete. '* My command is this: Love 
each other as I have loved you. !? Greater love has no one than this: to lay down 
one’s life for one’s friends. '4 You are my friends if you do what I command. 51 
no longer call you servants, because a servant does not know his master’s 
business. Instead, I have called you friends, for everything that I learned from my 
Father I have made known to you. !° You did not choose me, but I chose you and 
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appointed you so that you might go and bear fruit—fruit that will last—and so 

that whatever you ask in my name the Father will give you. !” This is my 

command: Love each other. (NIV) 

Contemplating and Activating 

In this section, you are invited to confront an image as I did during my time of visitation 
at the convent. The image that is included here is not the same stained-glass window image that I 
encountered. However, it is an icon that has some similarities, including the same overarching 
theme of St. John the Beloved Disciple. 

Now, for a moment you are invited to take a journey of the imagination with this image 
and allow it to inspire you regarding the overall topic of discipleship. Accompanying this image 
are some questions to help prompt your imaginings. However, you are also invited to produce 
your own ponderings. Then at the end of your time of pondering, ask the Lord to help you to live 
out something that you learned during your time of contemplation. 

Here are some questions to get you started: 

- When you view this image, what senses do you engage? What is your experience like? 
- What is this image inviting you to do as a disciple of Christ? 
- How is the image motivating you to worship God? 


- Spend some quality time in worship to the Lord. 


Figure 7: St. John Beloved Disciple 


Beloved 
Disciple 


Source: Pinterest.com. Icon of Jesus with St. John the Beloved Disciple, by Ann Chapi 
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Chapter 8 


DESIRE (CONCLUSION) 


This has been a souljourn of discernment, determination, dependence, and delight. Along 
the way we have gone from the desert to dessert and have entered the sacred space of 
discipleship. Now, as we conclude this discussion titled, Souljourn: A Semiotic Approach to 
Holistic Christian Worship with Particular Attention to the Contribution of African Desert 
Spirituality and the African American Experience to the Engagement and Embodiment of 
Spiritual Senses in Lived Liturgy, we do so by homing in on the desire to know God intimately. 
Henceforth, in this final chapter we will review some wonderful discoveries and rediscoveries 
that we have made on this pilgrimage toward holistically actualizing the goodness of God in 
worship, as well as make my desire for further research and outcomes known. 

First, we have affirmed that Africa is essential when it comes to the narrative of emergent 
Christian faith and spiritual practices. Likewise, we have upheld that the African people have 
been faithful Christians throughout the centuries who have made tremendous contributions to 
theology and spirituality. 

Second, given that Africa and African peoples have had a major influence on 
Christianity, this discourse has specifically focused on the African emergence of desert 
spirituality and four African ancients who were instrumental in practicing what was a newfound 
spiritual lifestyle. Over the course of several chapters in this discussion I have highlighted some 
of the ancients’ sayings to demonstrate the weight of their words and the courage that they 
exhibited in living a radically different type of consecrated life for God. Also, for those who are 


unfamiliar with the abbas and ammas of desert life, I have attempted to provide a rudimentary 
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introduction to their lives and spiritual practice. Furthermore, I have endeavored to show how 
their influence continues to affect the spiritual health of Christians around the world—today. 

Third, this discussion has likewise aimed to weave a semiotic thread between the 
injustices that led African people of antiquity into the desert to escape corrupt Christian 
practices, and the corrupt practices that led Christians to enslave Africans in America thus 
forming the African American worship experience from colonialism to the present. From what 
we can surmise, both weave a semiotic cord that becomes entangled around issues of inequity, 
misrepresentation, misunderstanding, and intolerance. But yet, “blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love,”! and even in those messes, a semiotic thread still connects us to the 
hope that anchors our souls in God (Heb. 6:19). 

Fourth, this discussion has interwoven eight spiritual senses throughout the sharing of the 
selected sacred stories to assist the reader with encountering God along the souljourn. The eight 
spiritual senses of proprioception, intuition, hearing, seeing, touching, smelling, tasting, and 
beauty were selected, in lieu of the traditional five, to include a fuller body encounter in 
adoration of our triune God. Hence the use of the word holistic when referring to the worship 
experience. 

As mentioned at the beginning of our pilgrimage, holistically, worship embodies whole- 
person expression and submission of heart. It is also about God and our response to Him. 
Likewise, worship involves participation, expression, motion, covenant, and promise. Thus, this 
paper has attempted to thread a clear line of worship throughout its pages from beginning to end. 
The ultimate goal, or desire if you will, was for readers to find genuine moments throughout the 
discussion where they could engage with God along the way—finding rest and rejuvenation for 
their own souls. 


1. This is the first line from the hymn, “Blest be the Tie that Binds.” 
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In addition, intentionality was certainly something that resonated with me as an aspect of 
this journey. So, I have done my best to be intentional about slowing down and taking moments 
of pause throughout the chapters. Likewise, I have intentionally included echoes from America’s 
sinful past and the brave individuals such as Sojourner Truth and Harriet Tubman who carried us 
on their backs toward freedom, to demonstrate strength, survival, and possibilities. It is these 
stories that we draw on to remember that God never leaves us in our desert situations. But He is 
always for us and for the good that we can render to others as we move through the desert 
together and onto those dessert experiences. Our triune God is indeed with us. 

Finally, I have given a prescription for worship as disciples of Christ that is interpersonal, 
invitational, incarnational, integrative, introspective, interactive, and invigorating. Likewise, it 
has been my desire to encourage the reader to lean into the engagement and embodiment of the 
spiritual senses for a lived liturgical experience. Therefore, as we near the end of our souljourn, I 
do so by taking another look at our main question: What lessons can we learn from our ancient 
African elders that move us toward holistically actualizing the goodness of our triune God in 
Christian worship today? This question is one that we all engage with individually and surmise a 
great many conclusions. I suspect that some of the conclusions will have similarities as well as 
differences. But to offer some level of response that I believe serves as applicable takeaways, I 
would like to offer that our ancient African elders teach us how to live out of our authentic selves 
to the glory of God in our day-to-day living. They teach us to desire God for ourselves and for 
the betterment of one another. Furthermore, each of their stories teach us that despite the desolate 
places and disquieting situations that we may encounter, we can truly rejoice in the fact that 
God’s mercy is new every good day. With that, I would like to extend gratitude to Abba 
Anthony, Abba Moses, Amma Sarah, and Amma Syncletica for sharing their lifestories with the 


world. 
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Educational and Ecclesiastical Implications 

I believe that I have stated this in more than one way throughout this paper, but it bears 
repeating again. The educational and ecclesiastical implications for this project have been 
awareness and intentionality. To be forthright, we, as the Church, must become more intentional 
about communicating the truth about Africa and the people of God from African lands who have 
left an indelible imprint on the development of Christendom in the world. Thus, the Church and 
educational system must become better stewards of the theological trust fund that holds the 
priceless living texts of people from ancient Africa to Antebellum America, to twenty-first 
century African American communities and the universal Church today. These earthen vessels 
hold treasures that fully display the grace and grandeur of God. Hence, to lessen their voices or 
minimize their stories is tantamount to trying to obstruct the movement of God’s story. 
Therefore, as an educational implement, and a heartfelt desire, I believe that it is vitally 
important for every community to teach about the African connection to orthodox ancient 
Christianity, in all forms (including in books, sermons, Sunday School and VBS curricula, 
lectures for all grade levels, documentaries, podcasts, etcetera). 

Similarly, I encourage congregations to please take the annual church trip to the Holy 
Land, and to Germany for the Martin Luther Reformation tour, but also schedule a historical tour 
of St. Anthony’s cave and monastery in Egypt’, or of the rock-hewn churches of Lalibela, or 
even venture toward the reputed home of the Ark of the Covenant, which is also in Ethiopia.? In 
other words, have a desire to learn about and explore the entire story of Christendom. 


2. Bantu, A Multitude of All Peoples, 76, 78. 


3. Philip Jenkins, The Lost History of Christianity: The Thousand-Year Golden Age of the Church in the 
Middle East, Africa and Asia—and How it Died (New York, NY: HarperCollins, 2009), 56, Kindle. 
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Secondly, the African American community need not buy into negative narratives that 
suggest that one group dominates Christianity over another. Simply put, Jesus is Lord over all of 
the nations, and we too carry ancient Christianity in our DNA. Thus, as an important educational 
implication, we must change the negative narratives that even come from within and begin 
shaping new theologically astute narratives of equity that go beyond the barriers that have been 
constructed. Having said this, theologically trained Christians in the Black Church tradition are 
encouraged to preach and teach with added emphasis about biblical geography, Church history, 
and the various ways that ancient Christianity has been shaped including that which came out of 
the African landscape, Asia, Europe, and across the world. A good starting point can be a study 
on the monastic movement, which I have begun here, contextualized with spiritual life in the 
Church today. 

Thirdly, educators and Church leaders are encouraged to demonstrate the importance of 
embodied engagement in liturgy. By including sensory perception in biblical and theological 
exposition, professors and pastors alike can present a more comprehensive understanding of the 
study of God for the people of God. It is my belief that the African American worship experience 
has organically embodied the senses as a natural flow out of who we are as a people, and 
therefore, others are invited to worship and grow with us in learning how to carefully balance the 
affective and cognitive aspects of this embodiment that informs and forms our faith in God. 

Lastly, seminaries across these United States and around the world have a responsibility 
to employ a diverse population of professors that properly represent the Body of Christ in ethnic 
and cultural diversity. The classrooms that have been dominated by professors of European 
descent should now include more professors from African descent and other persons of color. 
Yes, it is true that we, from the African diaspora, have become the proficient professors of Black 


preaching and homiletics and various African Studies courses, which is much needed in 
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academia. However, we are also equipped to teach the myriad of courses to the wider population 
of students that God consistently calls to the halls of higher education. This educational 
implication is important because it helps to change biased narratives and communicates to the 


world—and to one another—that each ethnically diverse lifestory is essential to God’s story. 


Recommendations for Future Research 

This project is important to the Church because it comes from a place of authenticity. 
From the beginning to the end, this project has spoken with my authentic voice and concern for 
the Body of Christ. While the information may not be groundbreaking, it is a display of good and 
sound theology that I have shown up with for this discussion. Many have come before me, and 
others will join soon after, but the clarion call for scholars of God’s Word and theological studies 
has gone out to correct the dominant narratives that have infiltrated the Church to perpetuate 
divisiveness, and so I have come to this meeting with my offering and a desire for change. 

As I have previously stated, I am a liturgist and one who has a love for spiritual formation 
as an integral part of our spiritual development. Hence, I have joined with the theologically 
conventional voices of others to aid in the retelling of the lifestories of men and women who 
fully gave themselves to the cause in which they believed. They teach us what it means to fully 
engage oneself with God to be formed, informed, and conformed by Him. Therefore, this 
rehearsing of sacred, living, and formational texts—including rehearsing and reshaping our own 
texts—is my recommendation for future research. 

As the Church takes new avenues and adventures in her souljourn, I am recommending a 
display of more genuine voices from her members that can make sound and just theological 
connections. In this regard, I am interested in engaging with the authentic culture and context of 
the people that we hear about in God’s holy writ as well as the culture and context of the people 


within the overall story of Christianity. We are doing better to move away from dominant 
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Eurocentric and other overriding images that have clouded our thinking with regard to what 
Christianity looks and feels like. But we can go further. 

Likewise, my recommendation is for making more semiotic connections to the stories 
within the text as well the stories that we carry as God’s living texts. Therefore, I am suggesting 
that scholars author more stories and embark upon more research in the area of semiotics as 
pneumatic theology, liturgical theology, and the theology of spiritual senses to present more 
material on what I have affectionately characterized as lived liturgy throughout this discussion. 

Lastly, I am recommending that we remember. Surely, remember that our aim as 
Christians is to meet with God—individually and communally—to have our heart’s desires 
turned toward His desire. It is this call to remember that is prevalent throughout God’s holy writ 
that should also govern our lived liturgy. With that, I want to urge and encourage the younger 
generation within the Black Church to research, in greater depths, the African emergence of 
desert spirituality and to draw the delightful connections to the Black Church traditions that are 
still held deeply within our community. Then, allow your findings to become additional means of 
informing and forming your faith in our triune God. Moreover, remember that the next time that 
the church service runs “long,” please think of Abba Anthony meeting with God—for decades— 


in his cave in the African desert, and know that the rich tradition lives on. Grace and Peace. 
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There’s No Place Like Home 


EPILOGUE 


I believe that every little girl, at some point in her life, wants a pair of pretty, sparkling 
slippers. After all, they are pretty and they are sparkling, and Dorothy had a pair that helped her 
to ease on down the road (yes, that Dorothy). In fact, we can picture Dorothy now, with her new 
shoes, off on her journey to make new discoveries and form new relationships while holding 
close to a trusty familiar one (sweet little Toto). And while along her way, we also recall that she 
would inevitably encounter and overcome challenges that lay in her path, as she danced and sang 
her way down the road—all while being motivated by the thought of someday returning home. 

“There’s no place like home,” are Dorothy’s words in author L. Frank Baum’s classic 
story The Wonderful Wizard of Oz. But in William F. Brown’s retelling of the children’s classic, 
called The Wiz, Dorothy’s sentiment is soulfully summarized in one grand expression as she 
sings these words in the show-stopping finale: 


When I think of home, 

I think of a place where there's love overflowing. 

I wish I was home, 

I wish I was back there with the things I been knowing. 


Wind that makes the tall grass bend into leaning, 
Suddenly the raindrops that fall have a meaning. 
Sprinklin' the scene, makes it all clean. 


Maybe there's a chance for me to go back, 
Now that I have some direction. 

It would sure be nice to be back home, 

Where there's love and affection. 

And just maybe I can convince time to slow up, 
Giving me enough time in my life to grow up. 
Time be my friend, let me start again. 


Suddenly my world's gone and changed its face, 
But I still know where I'm going. 
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I have had my mind spun around in space, 
And yet I've watched it growing. 


Oh, and if you're list'ning God, 

Please don't make it hard to know, 

If we should believe in things that we see. 
Tell us, should we run away? 

Should we try and stay? 

Or would it be better just to let things be? 
Living here, in this brand new world 
Might be a fantasy. 

But it taught me to love. 

So it's real, real to me. 


And I've learned 

That we must look inside our hearts to find 

A world full of love, 

Like yours, 

Like mine, 

Like home! 

I love that song! I am singing it now—in full voice. And like Dorothy’s feelings about 
returning to the familiar surroundings of home, many of us can relate to what it feels like to 
unexpectedly end up on an unfamiliar road and want to go home. Likewise, we know what it is 
like to forge new relationships with a group of people who are quite different, albeit enchanting. 
Moreover, we can relate to ending up in some rough patches. Yet, despite the uneasiness of our 
encounters, the familiarity of home—although sometimes a distant memory—is ever nearby. 

In this finale, Dorothy sings about discovery, overcoming obstacles, facing one’s fears, 
learning how to love oneself and others, and having one’s world turned upside down for it to be 
turned right-side up again. To me, hers is a song of longing and lamentation and has questions 
that some of us dare not utter but unavoidably think—God, are you there? Are you listening? 

If we were to be honest, these are questions that some of us have had during this 


pandemic. They are questions that may have surfaced from the depths of our souls in the midst of 


political and racial strife. Likewise, they are questions that some have had in the wake of 
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growing gun violence in our communities, as well as questions that we have had in broken 
relationships and failing bodies. Yet, as Christians we know—deep inside our hearts that God is 
ever-present—even in the times when He is silent. 

Amma Sarah asked for the strength to withstand the difficulties. She did not ask for her 
challenges to be removed, but she asked for the Holy Spirit to aid her in the struggle. Amma 
Syncletica turned inward to examine the heart. She also taught the importance of loving God and 
loving neighbor. I lift these women’s voices here—in this epilogue— because it is in the finale 
when Dorothy raises her voice and belts these declarations about self-discovery, courage, 
introspection, and love. 

But truthfully Abba Anthony and Abba Moses’ experiences of survival in the desert are 
also mixed in life’s chorus as we “Lift every voice and sing, till earth and heaven ring. Ring with 
the harmonies of liberty.”! Male, female, young and old, are all invited to elevate their voices 
and to share their stories about unforeseen journeys and the lessons that they have returned home 
with. 

Yes, for such a time as this—many of us are finding ourselves tossed by the winds of 
change—and forced to end up in strange lands where we are made to encounter others in need of 
wholehearted mental support (Scarecrow’s brain), emotional care (Tin Man’s heart), and great 
encouragement (Lion’s courage). And what we are discovering about ourselves and our God, as 
we meet the needs of others, are the lessons that we need to learn so that we can be prepared to 
receive and meet the needs of those who are coming behind us. Yes, others are coming home. 

We are at a crossroads in Church culture. The COVID-19 pandemic has unearthed some 
harsh realities that all of us have been forced to corporately look at as the Body of Christ. The 
issues raised in our world and in our Church are no longer siloed issues that each community is 


1. These are the opening lyrics to “Lift Every Voice and Sing,” which has been classified as the Negro 
National Anthem. 
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left to deal with on their own, but we have been urged to take collective notice and to respond 
accordingly. The Church herself has to be a leader in these efforts. She too must remain a 
home—a safe space—for all people to feel love and affection amidst pervasive divergences, 
discrimination, and the impact of this ever-changing digital age. Likewise, the Church must have 
the mental, emotional, and spiritual courage to take a good and hard look at herself and ask: 
What have I learned? How have I grown? And how do I extend grace to others who are coming 
in from their individual journeys, and provide the space for each of them to continue to grow up? 

More than ever, conversations around soul care, self-care, and mental health issues are 
becoming topics of discussion in our local churches. As I mentioned in the chapter on 
discipleship, increasingly African American communities are openly dealing with mental health 
issues that our families of origin historically kept shamefully quiet. So now we, as the curators of 
our community, must take seats at the larger table to engage in those greater conversations— 
clinically, medically, biblically, theologically, spiritually—so that when God’s people come 
home from wherever their journeys have taken them, they can receive them and care for them— 
well. We need strategy and those who are willing to produce. 

Likewise, the invisible American Church must realize that the Black Church—is home. 
We are home to many from the African diaspora, but we always leave the light on for others to 
come in. As a people, we have learned the value of tightknit kinships in order to effect change in 
the larger community. We are home and we have a home within God’s universal Church. 

Moreover, we are a people who have been well-educated as theologians, professors, 
prophets, practitioners, pastors, and preachers. Many of us have trained at some of our Nation’s 
top theological seminaries. We are well able—which behooves me to question why we are still 
not being invited to serve on the faculties and on the boards of trustees in some of those same 


seminaries where we have trained. I raise this point again not to point fingers, but to poke our 
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communal consciousness. It is time now for courageous conversations and for the Body of Christ 
to take an honest self-assessment so that we can prevent the underrepresentation of Black and 
Brown people in executive leadership roles within the sacred halls of academia here and around 
the world.” The Church must lead out in these efforts so that all can feel welcomed and at home. 

What is more, as I think metaphorically about the visible Church—that everybody sees— 
I cannot help but think about a special curtain call when all who are in the cast and who are 
behind-the-scenes are called to the stage to be recognized for a show’s successful run. Those 
who work from the front of the house to the back of the house are called front and center—the 
ticket-takers, the ushers, the concessions, the soundboard, the lights, the rigs, the costumes, the 
props, the choreographer, the playwright, the director, the producers, the actors, the marketing 
team—everybody is called to the stage! And what a remarkable sight—everyone, diverse in 
ethnicity, differing in experiences, and gifted by God. They are all called. What am I saying? The 
narrative is a living text. Jesus is still the author and perfector of our Christian faith. The primary 
characters have not changed. We are still under the direction of our Faithful Father and His 
Loving Son, who is Jesus the Christ, and we are given spiritual insight by the means of the Holy 
Spirit. Our triune God continues to embolden and empower us as Christ’s Body to represent 
God’s story in God’s world—to the praise of His glorious grace. 

Likewise, in both The Wonderful Wizard of Oz and The Wiz, the main characters have not 
changed. Dorothy, Toto, the Scarecrow, the Tin Man, the Lion, and the Wizard are all present 
and accounted for. The pretty sparkling slippers are present as well. However, with time and new 
discoveries came changes that may seem small but have had a large and lasting effect. For 
instance, in Hollywood’s 1939 adaptation of the story, Dorothy’s pretty sparkling slippers were 


2. I borrowed the wording “courageous conversations” from an anti-racism series that I attended several 
years ago at an American Baptist Church regional meeting. I have since noticed it as the topic of books, lectures, and 
other projects centered around conversations on inequities. 
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changed from Baum’s original silver color to ruby red. Why? Well, because Hollywood was 
ushering in a new era of filmmaking. They were going from black and white to full technicolor 
and wanted to show the brilliance of technology. But in the 1978 box office soulful rendition of 
The Wiz, the shoes were back to silver—and there was still awe and wonder. However, I would 
venture to say that most would still cast Dorothy’s shoes as ruby red because they are merely 
unaware of the backstory and gravitate to the prevalent familiar. What am I saying? Church let 
us not ignore history. There are people, places, and things that have always been a part of God’s 
original story that for whatever reason have been changed or excluded from the retelling of the 
narrative—for centuries. 

It is time now to go back and re-read the text. Check the archives. Rummage through the 
boxes—and the family photos. Africa and the African people have always been pertinent 
characters in the story of Christianity. Scholars and emerging leaders have been pointing the 
way. And now, through an imaginative contribution to this conversation, I have been honored to 
present to some and to re-introduce to others some of the major players from Africa’s cast of 
characters who have influenced our collective Christian faith. 

The extraordinary influence that the abbas and ammas have made to Christendom is still 
making inroads in the Church today as we develop theologies and practices around soul-care, 
self-care, spiritual formation, and daily spiritual rhythms. We even feel the weight of their 
impact when we deal with issues of suffering and injustices. Yet, there is still no place like home. 
And as the Church, we must now throw our arms wide open and be the Church for all to come in 
and find rest and rejuvenation for their souls. Yes, I believe in my heart, and I know that there’s 


no place like home. Welcome home! 
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(Malachy Williams) 

Hello, everybody you're listening to Souljourn. I'm The Rev. Dr. Malachy Williams. And with 
me today is a dear, dear friend. We met over 20 years ago on the campus of Dallas Theological 
Seminary where we were both ThM students—which is a whole other conversation. Good, but 
yet challenging times, indeed. But I'm here with none other than the pastor, preacher, president 
and historical theologian extraordinaire, Eureka People. Welcome Eureka! 


(Eureka People) 
Dr. Williams, thank you for inviting me into this conversation today. I am so pleased to be 
engaging with you on such an important topic. 


(Malachy Williams) 

It's so good to have you really. And I'm so happy that we found this time to have a conversation 
about a subject, that is near, I believe it is near and dear to your heart—desert spirituality. Yes, a 
journey of the soul. And before we get we get on this topic, though, I know that you're off on 
your own new journey. A journey of your own kind, and you've transitioned into a new position. 
Why don't you tell us a little bit about what you are doing right now? 


(Eureka People) 

Yes, I recently accepted a position to be President of Housing Kent. And it is a cross sector 
collaboration of private public social sector that's committed to centering our work on people 
with lived experience and housing instability, so that we can create strategies and solutions that 
will make housing work for all. And for all that may cover everyone and anyone that's impacted 
by the housing system, from those who are literally to imminently homeless to those who have 
housing by choice. 
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(Malachy Williams) 
Wow. 


(Eureka People) 
Yeah. And we're doing. Oh, I'm sorry, go ahead. 


(Malachy Williams) 
I was going to say, that's a big responsibility. 


(Eureka People) 

Yes, it is. It's a shared responsibility across every person that touches the housing system, which 
is everyone. And so I have this phrase, it says, “If you touch the housing system, you have the 
opportunity to transform it. And we would love to partner with you to do that.” Our work is also 
special in regards to the fact that we are intentionally focused on eliminating racial disparities 
across all domains, and that we are doing that with the support of just an incredible housing 
stability Alliance Network, it's like 130 partner organizations, 220 individuals that 
collaboratively thus far have invested probably millions of hours. But definitely over a three year 
period to form Housing Kent and so we are just delighted to be an extension of their work. And 
for them to allow us to be a steward of such a great task. 


(Malachy Williams) 
Wow. Well, so you've got housing. You've got racial disparities. I mean, but in my mind, you're 
always to me that person who loves the monastics. 


(Eureka People) 
Yes! 


(Malachy Williams) 
And you— and you will go in! I've seen you. I've seen you go in. It’s this positioning, this 
positioning— a bodily positioning— that you do when you're like, wait, wait, wait, wait. 


(Eureka People, laughter) 


(Malachy Williams) 

All of this responsibility. I don't know. I just feel like there is a connection. It's a connection to— 
really— the emergence of African desert spirituality, which is the topic of my dissertation. And 
it's— it is a time in history, where on African soil, on the land, on African land, Christians 
decided they're going to do a new type of martyrdom because of the injustices that they found in 
the Church. And so this is when they go in—they go in! And yeah, even in the desert, we find 
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certain racial disparities as well. But I don't know I just feel like there's some type of connection. 
And I'm sure that you will find it on your journey. 


So here we are. We're here on this sou/journ together. And as I said, I know that this is 
something that's near and dear to your heart. I just really want to know; how did desert 
spirituality captivate your attention and your heart? 


(Eureka People) 

My first response is that it's the language of my soul. There really isn't any other way to capture 
it. I distinctly remember in seminary when we were reading through the monastic period, I could 
easily find myself weeping or just rejoicing, because the way they articulate the spiritual 
experience; their writings, their poetry, their teaching and the vivid imagery that's described. And 
some of the things that I would read it just took me to another place and opened up a part of my 
heart towards God that I had never really experienced before. And it was—They’re my tribe! 
That's probably the best way to say it. They're my tribe. They speak to me, like, no other aspect 
of the Christian Church speaks to me. 


(Malachy Williams) 

And that’s beautiful. That's beautiful. Now I know you're centuries ahead of where I am in this 
dissertation because I'm, at the very very beginning. But I know that yours, your affinity goes, I 
believe several centuries ahead of where I am. I'm in the third, fourth and fifth century. And I 
know that one— one who pulls your heartstrings is Teresa of Avila. I remember that you had 
mentioned that to me before. Honestly, um, I can probably pinpoint where we were. So many 
years ago. I believe that we were in the cafeteria, and it was just something that happened. I think 
you had just come out of a lecture and you were like, “Oh, my goodness.” 


(Eureka People, laughingly) 
Oh wait, I don't remember. You have to remind me. What, what, what did I do? 


(Malachy Williams) 

Probably that whole bodily reaction that I've seen you do on several occasions. And you know 
what it is! That—(/aughingly) Really, it really reminds me of the Shema. And I know that we’re 
going a little somewhere else with this. But you know, how when, in the recitation of the Shema, 
there’s this covering of the eyes, and there's just sort of this, you feel as though they've gone, 
they’ve gone in. And I've seen you position your body in that way, which is very interesting, 
because we're talking about spiritual senses in my topic, as well. And how there is this 
embodiment that takes place when we're talking about certain aspects of spirituality. And so, um, 
so yeah. And you're probably one of the first people on that campus, that I saw that type of 
reaction to this your tribe. Right. And, and being an African American, female yourself, I just 
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find that is fascinating to me. I love that. Now, how have you incorporated some of its practices 
into your own spiritual practices? 


(Eureka People) 

Yeah. I want to back up for just a moment, because when you mentioned that scene in the 
cafeteria, I don't remember that. What I thought you were going to bring to our attention today 
was when we were in the library. I don't know if you remember that. We were in the library. On 
the second floor. I think back in the back. We were getting ready to pray. And I was like, wait a 
minute, wait a minute, we just can't jump into prayer. Like we're ascending into the presence of 
God. And you would always tease me about that pause, and then like re-posturing. And I was, 
that's what I thought you were gonna say, so... 


(Malachy Williams) 
Because that's happened on many occasions, and it still happens even 20 years later! 


(Eureka People) 

Yes. Yes, it does. It does feel like, “Okay, wait a minute, wait a minute, don't rush, don't rush 
this.” So here we go. So how have I incorporated into my own spiritual practice? I honestly don't 
breathe without it. In full transparency, I did not spend the time in the Presence of the Lord 
today, like I normally would. And whenever I don't do that, I get extremely stressed and anxious 
much more quickly than I would otherwise. I'm pretty reactive and not necessarily responsive. 
And so I feel like I'm just wired for it. It's just how God created me. And one of the things that 
I've been doing lately, I had recently read some of Thomas Merton’s writings. And he actually 
refers to St. Ignatius and his spiritual, best spiritual exercises, I think what it was. And so he was 
talking about how, you know, you just kind of— he would sit in the middle of floor, and he 
would meditate on some of the things Ignatius would suggest. And I started doing that as well. 
And so for me, the practice of stillness and solitude, and meditation is just vital to my survival, 
and to my success. 


(Malachy Williams) 

That’s beautiful. That's beautiful. Yeah, there is something about that, stilling ourselves before 
God, and then allowing the Spirit of the Lord to really speak to us, even in our silence. And I 
love it, even in congregation. And I felt it in my own African American Church background, in 
my history, where there's like a holy hush that just comes over the entire congregation, which, 
you're just, you’re just there in God's Presence. So um, so it's interesting. It's interesting. 


So, my dissertation—while we’re here and to this whole African American aspect—so my 
dissertation is really looking at the emergence of this movement. As I said, and starting with 
Anthony, or Antony, Abba Antony, who goes off into the African desert, he himself is from 
Alexandria. He goes off into the desert, and he is there for a number of years. I believe he died 
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when he was, some scholars say 105, 106 years old. So he is there in the desert with the Lord. 
And I really wanted to focus on this whole aspect of Africa. And the land of Africa and the 
people of Africa. Because oftentimes, we will hear, alright, Egypt, and we will hear Alexandria, 
and all of these places mentioned, but I don't know, I just feel like sometimes we don't let that 
whole Africa part sink in. And being an African American, myself, and then you as well as, as an 
African American, and a historical theologian: Do you see any value in an approach to desert 
spirituality from the perspective of African emergence? 


(Eureka People) 
Absolutely, I see value in it, I will frame it maybe a little differently. 


(Malachy Williams) 
Sure. 


(Eureka People) 

In that, I believe a lot of will in the monastic period in general, and then African spirituality 
specifically is that they were trying to escape the persecution or the injustices even in the church 
and kind of pull away. One of the themes is that it is just that it's the separation. And oftentimes, 
it's the separation from the world, so to speak. And that can be viewed one or two ways. 
Sometimes it's an escape from suffering and injustice and persecution. And then sometimes it's 
just a journey towards joy and freedom because you're in life in the Presence of God, where you 
can be truly who you are without judgment. And that's rare. So when I think about those aspects 
of it, and then I even think about the history of the Black Church in the United States. 
Specifically, in reading some of the slave narratives, that church served as that purpose for our 
ancestors. It was their escape from the oppressive forces of racism and all of the atrocities that 
are attached to that in the tragedies. But it was also a place, a way to find freedom in joy, in in 
the Presence of God in a way that they could express themselves, where they couldn't express 
themselves anyplace else. And so it could have been the bush church that they were having. And 
then sometimes it would be in church when they were at church with the people who enslaved 
them. But at the same time, it's that, again, it's to get to that place of just release. And I myself 
find, I go deeper into my times of contemplation or meditation, the more I feel stress and 
discouragement and suffering. It's almost like it helps to more quickly peel away all of those 
outer layers or those false narratives and those false beliefs that we have in kind of gets us to the 
essence or gets me to the essence of who I am. And that's that sense of just being with God. And 
so, you get there. And, and there's just again, it's just a freedom that you can't get anyplace else. 
So, the main tenet is really around people just trying to not be bound by the trappings of this 
world is probably a way to say that, or to be so attached to material things, that your soul is not 
free to ascend to the spiritual things, which is why a lot of the people who are monks and nuns, 
they take the vow of chastity and poverty, yeah and poverty as well. They don't want anything to 
tie them to the material, to material gain. And so that's their way to kind of express that sacrifice. 
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On the other—another part of it too is the teach a lot about what they'll call the ascent of the soul. 
And that's that freedom side where it's, you feel like they're— they call it the unmediated 
Presence of God in the soul; and how rare of a gem and unique that is to experience. Where you 
could like, be on this earth, but not be in the moment on earth. Because you know, you're like in 
this otherworldly place with God. And I distinctly remember that they used to write about how 
when you come back down from that place, and you realize that you're tethered to, you know, 
flesh and bone and tethered to the earth that this is suffering, it creates an agony. And, and, and 
what I've come to understand is, what it does is it creates this longing to be back at that level of 
intimacy with the presence of God that you can't get any other way. Yeah. 


(Malachy Williams) 

Like, I'm sitting here, and I'm taking in everything that you're saying here, and I can go a number 
of ways. Because what you just said, it reminded me of a dear, dear friend of ours, who has now 
gone on to be with the Lord. And just the fact that she was so excited when she was transitioning 
out of this world, to go on to be in the presence of the Lord. And there’s a little bit of that, that I 
feel and what you stated as well. And then you mentioned this whole aspect of, of African 
American, the history of African Americans in this land, and in the Black Church, and, and even 
slavery. And I have that as a part of this conversation and as a part of my dissertation. But I'm 
working through. And it may seem like it's a big jump, because what we have here is, when we're 
talking about, you know, the third century, third and fourth, third, fourth, and fifth century. And 
then I take another leap to, you know, to 1619, right. It feels as though, it's a huge leap. And then 
from there to now, you know, 2022— because we're talking about, you know, how this affects us 
today. But to me, it feels as though it's not such a large leap. It feels as though it is, it's the same 
narrative that plays out—people needing to escape injustices and find a way to connect with 
God. And um so anyway, there's just some thoughts that came to my mind on that. But back to 
the Black Church, right. And I mentioned already about the holy hush. But we are a people who 
are very expressive, and embodiment is not outside of our culture. It's, it's who we are. It's 
cultural. It's even a part of our liturgical experience and African Americans, I believe, are 
accustomed to embodied engagement in our worship experiences. We feel God, we sense Him, 
right. We see Him. we hear Him. You know, “Lord, here are my hands, here are my feet.” You 
know, everything we use to worship the Lord. But if you want to contextualize the theology of 
ancient desert spirituality and the African American worship experience, what would you share 
with the African American community about this topic regarding the importance of holistic 
worship? How do you think that you could contextualize that for us? 


(Eureka People) 

I want to probe a question with you first, to direct my answer appropriately. When you refer to 
the embodiment in the engagement of that, and worship, can you concretize that, like give an 
example or two of what that means to you? 
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(Malachy Williams) 

Sure, sure. Sure, sure. So, we sing songs, and we say things like, “My hands belong to you Lord. 
My feet are yours, my, my heart is open to you.” We, we, sense God in our smell, and hear God. 
We taste and see the goodness of the Lord. It's all in our worship. And not everyone does express 
that in those types of terms. And I feel as though we are people who are always about embodying 
the presence of the Lord. So and that, to me is a part of our holistic experience, how we are 
holistically connected to the Lord, to connected to God in worship. So I'm just wondering, how 
would you contextualize that sort of an African desert spirituality with the African American 
worship experience? 


(Eureka People) 

Yeah. And a different angle on embodiment. So that's one of the reasons why I want to do to 
express that. And I and I understand that, especially in the African American Church, and even 
some African Churches today, it's that kind of like, if for lack of better terms is this vibrant, 
energetic expression and interaction, it's an outwardness, if you will, with God into letting 
yourself engage with Him with all your senses and all your faculties. Interestingly enough, for 
me personally, the embodiment of worship is in stillness and in solitude. That's when I that's 
when I feel the Presence of God almost as if it's, it's, as if it's so tangible, He's so tangible or the 
Spirit is so tangible around me that I could like cut the atmosphere with a knife. Like, it's like 
that, that weight, that weight, you know. It's like the kabod that they talk about. 


(Malachy Williams) 
Hmm. Yes. Yes. Yes. 


(Eureka People) 
Right. You know, the heaviness the weightiness of God. 


(Malachy Williams) 
Yes. Yes. Yes. 


(Eureka People) 
And sometimes the priests couldn't stand in the in the temple to minister because of the 
heaviness of God that would be upon them. 


(Malachy Williams) 
Yes; 


(Eureka People) 
That's how I feel. And personally, when I'm in that state, that space of just full devotion to God, 
like undistracted devotion to God, and only He can kind of take you there. And so when I think 
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about this notion of embodiment, I don't want there to be like a false dichotomy. It's maybe more 
like a both/and. 


(Malachy Williams) 
Okay. 


(Eureka People) 

Yes, and that, some of it is this exterior, if you will, more emote, outwardly emotive expression. 
But some of it is just the interior stillness, and just, it's almost like you're absorbing the Presence 
of God. And they're both important, I believe, and some gravitate towards one side more than the 
other side. And there's no judgment for me on that. The judgment is always when—but don't 
count out the other side, just because that's not your dominant way to worship, because it's still a 
legitimate way. And that's what the African desert fathers and mothers were doing, they were 
pulling themselves away. Again, with the intentionality to be more devoted to God in prayer, 
and, and even hard work, or whatever it is that they were doing in service to the poor. And that is 
an embodiment of worship. If worship is obedience, in part, and I believe that it is, and so it's 
just, it just depends on how you want to frame it, or how you want to look at it. But I—so to your 
question, it would be for the African American community to embrace these other forms of 
embodiment. Even in the sense of corporate worship. 


(Malachy Williams) 
Amen. 


(Eureka People) 

Every. Sometimes. I mean, I hate to, I hate to say this, but sometimes when I go, go into the 
African American Church, I'm like, “Oh, my God, there's just so much noise.” Okay, like, it's 
just noise. Like, stop, stop. I can't. I just—there's noise. And sometimes, you know, you go in, 
and it's like, “Oh, my God, the Spirit is here.” And you know, you’re up with your hands, and 
you’re praising God, you know, all the other stuff. But there are times too, when I just want to go 
to church, and I just want it to be still in silence. And quiet. And because that's when I think, at 
least for me, I feel the weight... 


(Malachy Williams) 
Yeah. 


(Eureka People) 

...the weight of God more. And maybe the other way I feel the energy or the Spirit of God more. 
Like, and I'm not trying to split up God's nature or anything like that. It's just probably how we 
respond to Him differently. Different aspects of our worship journey. 
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(Malachy Williams) 

Yeah, well, it's like you said, it's a both/and. It’s a both/and. And this is the careful balance that 
we have to strike, we have to figure out how to have all the noise, and then also have the quiet 
and the silence. Because it is it is a both/and. So yeah, it's you know, it's something that I've, I've 
still not worked through. You can tell, right? I still haven't fully worked through it. But it's 
something that I think is there for us. And it's something—it's a next level for us to attain to. 
Well, we are, we're in the Lenten season, right. So this is a perfect time for it, right. To start, start 
with some spiritual disciplines and some spiritual practice. You were gonna say something, 
please, please, please. 


(Eureka People) 

Yeah, I was gonna say something. And it was really around the notion of, at least for the 
monastics, you know, and the mystics, there's this— one of their teachings is around the 
faculties, like all their faculties or their senses. And it just dawned on me when you're talking 
about even like: What's the dominant African American expression, you know, like a response to 
God, especially in corporate worship? Essentially, they were doing the same thing. But it was 
just again, and maybe an interior takeover—an invasion of the Spirit—because they talk often 
about how they, their faculties shut down on them. Like, you know, it's like, it's not their 
thoughts, but it's God thinking through them. Or it's not their words, but it's God speaking 
through them. It's not their prayers, but they go into contemplative prayer, where it literally— 
they feel like they're a vessel of the Spirit. And when you think about that, I mean, that's full 
embodiment. If you, if you're allowing God to flow through you, as best as you can in your 
human body, and you open up that, arbiter of your heart, if you will, and He's just pouring 
through you: what better experience is that? Like, that's only happened to me, in the purest sense, 
maybe twice. Twice, I think, in all my existence, where I was like, God, it feels like God literally 
took over my entire being. And like ministered to people. And it was just, it was like, there were 
no words to describe it other than it was just a supernatural anointing. And so when I think about 
embodiment, too, I think about things like that. But then oftentimes in the African American 
Church, it shows up when somebody is caught up—what we what we call caught up in the Spirit. 
You know what I’m saying? Caught up in the Spirit, and the discerning ear can tell when folks 
are really caught up in the Spirit or, you know, they're just, you know, rehearsed ... 


(Malachy Williams) 
Caught up in the music. 


(Eureka, People) 

Yeah. (Laughingly) So they're caught up in the Spirit. And typically, even when they're kind of 
in the Spirit, it's a catalyst that could ignite the whole sanctuary, right or the whole assembly, 
because it's God moving through them in mysterious ways. Like a shout can like, rock my whole 
world, can rock the church, if it's under the anointing of God. Like, if it's needed for that 
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moment, and it's God's response to His people in that moment. Like, you know, “a Word” could 
do that, too. It just, it just depends on how open we want to be to Him, I think. 


(Malachy Williams) 

Yeah, my thoughts are going in this direction. So I'm going to head there. Just this whole fact of 
maturity in the Lord. Hmm. I think what you were saying about the mystics and about the desert 
mothers and the desert fathers and just how they allowed themselves to be the vessel of God. 
And that takes, that takes a type of maturity, that um, that opens yourself up fully, to God. Then 
it becomes a part of who you are, and a part of what you do. And it helps you to mature in the 
Lord. I don't know, I just feel as though sometimes we have these issues in churches—and 
everyone has them in their church—where people are so caught up that when their feet touch the 
ground, then you know, they're still not mature enough to handle, to walk it out, right? So, that 
goes to my question really about, you know: Are there any implications surrounding desert 
spirituality, and really, this whole idea of holistic worship, in our, in our churches today? 
Anything, else on that? Anything else coming to mind on that? 


(Eureka People) 

I, what— and maybe it's because I do all this social justice work now, and equity and inclusion is 
front and center in many of my narratives— the other, maybe the other thought that I would have 
about it is that, to your point, people need to actually be able to grow into, and mature into their 
spiritual disciplines, or the spiritual practices that they choose to enact. And so even with the 
person who's up in the air, and their feet hit the floor, and their walk doesn't quite match—like, 
we've got to trust that, provided they had an authentic experience with the Lord, which we will 
not know, because that’s the Spirit of the Lord... 


(Malachy Williams) 
Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. 


(Eureka People) 

... that even if their walk may not look like we think it should look like, we have to get to the 
point to where we trust that if God is interacting with them like that, that something is changing. 
We may not be able to see it. You know, and oftentimes, that happens to me. Like in my interior 
being, I know that something—you know it’s like they say the private victory before the public 
victory. There are many private victories that I have that no one on the outside looking at me, or 
no one on the outside looking at, you will ever know what is happening because it's just this 
intimacy with you and Christ making that happen. And it may not show up to the external world 
or the external audience for a year or two years or 10 years, or 30 years, right, because you 
know, everything has its time in its season. And so each encounter that we have with the Lord— 
like a profound kind of like the embodiment experience—I believe, is designed to pull us 
towards maturity. It’s designed for the soul, as you say, to journey closer to Him and to want to 
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hover if you will, in His presence as long as we can while we're on this earth. And it's just a 
matter of, of when we think about what the desert fathers and mothers were doing it in a sense 
that tradition is still carried through in the African American Church. 


(Malachy Williams) 
Yes. 


(Eureka People) 
It just might be enculturated differently, but it's the same thing. Like, we are still seeking escape 
in some regards, right? We're still seeking freedom from oppression. 


(Malachy Williams) 
NCS; 


(Eureka People) 

We're still seeking to shake off the chains and the shackles from you know, racism, oppression, 
and all these other historical things. We're still feeling the impact of being enslaved. I mean, 
quite honestly, people don't like to say that but it's true. And there's something about the 
liberation that comes from being able to enter God's Presence in that, again, that level of freedom 
and that level of joy that you can't get any other place. And for me, personally, it's you know, and 
then you're sad that you have to leave it and you want to go back, but then you realize you got to 
go deal with whatever you're dealing with before you were there. 


(Malachy Williams) 

That was so good. That was so good. I love that. I love that, wow. I'm taking it in I really am 
because my heart has been really changed or turned toward this whole aspect of this 
connection—the desert mothers and the fathers and the African American experience. I don't 
think it was just something that all of a sudden, it just like hit me, I was like, wow, this is the 
same thing. And I never had really, quite frankly, thought so much about it. Because oftentimes, 
when we talk about the mystics, there is this Eurocentric, dominant theme that happens and it's 
not negative, I'm not being negative. But there's this sort of always the, you know, a European, 
you know, we can start to name some of the desert mothers and fathers. But, but when you think 
about it from the African emergence, it was something that struck me, this whole African land, 
African people, African American church. And it's true, we are still living out some of the 
tenants and the practices that our—that the ancients lived out— in, in our church today, and we 
don't even know it. Because quite honestly, we don't have these conversations about the desert 
fathers and mothers in our churches. We might have it with a couple of people around the table 
who have gone to seminary. But as far as hearing them talked about in our churches, we really 
don't hear. So, I thank you for that. 
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(Eureka People) 

Yeah, and I want to chime in on that, though, because we always have to interrogate when there's 
an absence of something in the churches: How did that absence come to be? And in the African 
American church, specifically, it came to be because many of our ancestors and all their 
brilliance and resiliency were illiterate. They weren't even given the opportunity to begin to read 
the Bible, yet alone, study the history of the church, because of just again, that systemic the 
systemic injustices that they faced. And so when you think about that significant gap in just 
regular education and learning, and then being taught the Bible through a unique lens, that 
oftentimes had a colonial imperialistic lens to it, you know, that didn't even necessarily want 
some Africans who were enslaved to think about Jesus Christ, right, let alone follow Him. Like, 
I'm still amazed when I think about our ancestors, because I don't know if I could have ever 
accepted Christ under those conditions, because I would associate the people that were 
mistreating me with their God, and I wouldn't be able to separate the two. So I just a marvel, 
when I think about how God was able to reach them in such insanely oppressive conditions, 
right? And so I'm just, I don't know, it's just, it's a troubling, disturbing conversation to really 
have. 


(Malachy Williams) 
It is. 


(Eureka People) 

But it is a necessary one, especially if the Church, right— like every tongue, tribe, nation, race, 
ethnicity— if the Church is ever really going to be unified, we cannot keep pretending like these 
things didn't happen. Or for some instances, judge the African American Church specifically— 
since we're talking about it in this context—for what we have or what we don't have. Because 
there's a reason why we don't have even the resources that a number of the other churches have. 
And it's because our people don't have the income because of these, again, these lasting effects of 
being enslaved. And it's not that everything goes back to being enslaved, but a lot of it in 
American history ties to it. And it’s the implications of it. You know, with education, with 
health, with jobs, like the whole thing, it's wrapped up into those pieces. And our churches 
oftentimes don't have the capital, the financial capital that other churches have, because the 
membership is living, are low-income earners if that. Right? 


(Malachy Williams) 

Yeah, here comes the connection. I'm feeling it. Here comes your new job. It's all coming 
together. President People I feel it. Uh huh. Yeah, here it comes. Here’s the connection. Please 
keep going, I'm sorry to interrupt. 


(Eureka People, laughingly) 
Oh, no, no, no, I'm good. I'm good. I'm good. 
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(Malachy Williams) 

You said, you said a couple of things. So, you talked about how our ancestors were illiterate and 
I want to add to that, the Bible was redacted. Right? So the slave Bible, had a lot of information 
left out of it. So even when they read the Bible. You also touched on a number of things that I've 
talked about in my paper. Although you've not read this content, that you're talking about, the 
people who will hear this conversation that we're having will have read some of what I've 
already written in my paper, which I love, because you've not laid eyes on it. And you've said 
some things that I've already mentioned, such as the false narratives and several things that we 
have to now change, right. So now we need to make sure that we are changing those narratives 
and some ways that we can do that. The Church has to lead out in that. We have to be the 
leaders, in that we have to now start doing, uh, being more equitable in how we uh even, uh— 
and I’m just going to go ahead and say it— employ seminarians who have graduated from 
institutions that now we're not teaching in. So now, even the seminaries need to start— let's start 
hiring some African American professors to: Yes, teach the African Studies Department. Yes, 
the Biblical preaching and homiletics and Black preaching, yes. But also teach Greek and 
Hebrew, and church history, and all these various things. Because once we start to be a little 
more equitable in the academy, then now, we're starting to really look like the Church. 


(Eureka People) 
Mm hmm. Mm hmm. 


(Malachy Williams) 

And everyone's voice matters, I'm gonna be honest, I've gone through several schools, and I can't 
even recall an African American professor. Now, I've had beautiful teaching and beautiful 
professors. And I'm very, very, very good friends with still professors that I've had years and 
years and years ago—we’re like family. But when I look back on my education, I go, wow, I 
really didn't have any African American teachers. Um, so I just think that it's time now for us to 
start to do some of these things and bring that into full focus within the academy. And, and then, 
you know, that will all kind of play out in our churches as well. 


(Eureka People) 
Mm hmm. J agree. 


(Malachy Williams) 
So, I probably have stepped in something, and I apologize. And this is not me pointing fingers. 
This is just me just saying, it’s time now for us... 


(Eureka People) 
Mm hmm. 
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(Malachy Williams) 

...we've got to take a self-examination, right. So now we have, we as the Church, have to now 
practice some of those disciplines. So let's just take a self-examination and then say, “Okay, let’s 
start to put some of those things in place.” And not just for African Americans, but people of 
color across the board. Um, anyways. So, alright, you touched on a couple of things. I just really 
want to ask you—a Scripture, right? So, we're in the Lenten season— a perfect time for us now 
we're talking about desert spirituality—we talked about some of the spiritual disciplines, you 
know, fasting, self-examination, like I just mentioned, if there was one Scripture that you could 
think of, that sort of captures the whole tone of a journey of the soul, a souljourn, what would 
that be? 


(Eureka People) 

I want to respond in two different ways. So I'll give the head response first, which is, I don't 
really know if there is one Scripture that captures the soudjourn. And then I, and then I'd 
probably add to that and say, depending upon how God is speaking to you and where you are in 
your season, there may be many Scriptures that He's using. Or it just might be— or they change, 
right—it could be a word, a phrase, and what I want to leave your hearers with is just, be open to 
where God is leading you and not try to limit Him to a particular passage unless that's what He's 
doing. I have literally, meditated on the word “rest” for like a year and a half, if not two years 
now. And it's just where God is— He just has me parked. But with that, if I were to give a 
Scripture to kind of embody, what is it the zeitgeist that I'm thinking about right now? It would 
be this, Psalm 46:10 Be still. Cease from striving. You know, just relax. And know that I am 
God. 


(Malachy Williams) 
I'm so still I didn't want to ask another question. Thank you for that. I have one last question. 
And you may have touched on it. Lastly, what are you reading? Who are you reading? 


(Eureka People) 

Dr. Williams? When am I ever not reading, multiple books at a time? So I was like, how would I 
answer this question? Ah, the books that I have read in the last two weeks, at least some part of 
them would be The 1619 Project, The Color of Law, a user-centered design book, which by the 
way I've fallen in love with and The Wisdom of Crowds. 


(Malachy Williams) 
Wow. 


(Eureka People) 
Yeah. That's just the sample right of what I'm dibbling and dabbling with now. But that’s it. 
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(Malachy Williams) 
Wonderful. Well, President People, and I'm going to call you, President People. Thank you so 
much for joining me today. I really enjoyed this conversation that we've had. 


(Eureka People) 

I did too. Thank you, Dr. Williams. And this conversation has actually changed my whole day 
because I really was stressed. But when I started talking about this, it just makes me come alive. 
It makes me so grateful to be called a child of God. So thank you for the opportunity. Appreciate 
it. 

(Malachy Williams) 

Thank you. Thank you so much. 


And everyone you've been listening to Souljourn, I am The Rev. Dr. Malachy Williams, and my 
special guest today was Eureka People. And if you would like to watch and participate in another 
conversation that I usually have with you on a vodcast please look at my YouTube channel, Rest 
Stop. You can subscribe or you can share the Rest Stop with others. Until the next time, thank 
you and the Lord be with you. God bless you. 


End Transcript 


Transcribed in part by: https://otter.ai 


Dedicated to the life, love, memory, and soaring spirit of Ms. Judy Kay Sue Ann Dixon. 
I thank God for having our paths cross. 
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Holy Imaginings 


I would like to extend an additional opportunity to encounter the Lord through holy 
imaginings. I took the following photo during my day retreat. As you view it, what do 
you see, hear, smell and sense? As you further engage with the image, how is the Holy 
Spirit leading you in your personal souljourn? 


~ The LORD bless you and keep you. 


Beloved, I pray that you may prosper in all things and be in health, 
just as your soul prospers. (3 John 1:2, NKJV) 
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